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THE INCREDIBLE CANADIAN: 
AN EVALUATION 


Thomas A. Crerar* 


Minister, Dr. David Christie, pastor of Westminster Church in 

Winnipeg, was one of the leading preachers of that city. Dr. 
Christie was a fine scholar, had one of the best private libraries in 
Winnipeg and a shrewd and penetrating judgment of men. It was my 
good fortune to spend an occasional evening with him at the Manse, 
when our talk ranged far and wide. On one occasion he said to me that 
he hoped some day to meet the Prime Minister. It so happened that a 
few months later Mr. King was in Winnipeg to address a dinner meet- 
ing — as I recall now — the Winnipeg Board of Trade. Dr. Christie 
was one of the guests. The next time I saw him he told me he had 
been at the dinner, had had the good fortune to be seated next to Mr. 
King, and during the dinner hour had a good deal of conversation with 
him. When he told me this, I remarked: ‘Well, Doctor, what is the 
verdict?” He thought a moment and replied: “A very elusive person- 
ality.” The thoughtful person who knew Mr. King only by reputation, 
after reading The Incredible Canadian! would probably come to a some- 
what similar conclusion. 

Mr. Hutchison has written an interesting book on the late Prime 
Minister. The interest is sustained on almost every page; but it is not 
a biography in any real meaning of that term. Mr. Hutchison had no 
access to official papers. The source of the information upon which the 
book was written was obviously talks with Mr. King and many others 
more or less closely associated with him. These registered impressions 
upon the author’s lively imagination. He describes these impressions 
in brilliant fashion. The Incredible Canadian has many errors in fact. 
Most of these are inconsequential and can be set aside as unimportant. 

Mr. Hutchison appears to make the central theme of his book, Mr. 
King’s early self-dedication to the advancement of human welfare. To 


. BOUT TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, when Mr. King was Prime 


*Member of the Canadian Senate since 1945; first elected to the House of Commons 
in 1917; leader of the Progressive Party, 1921-23; member of the Canadian 
Ministry, 1929-1930 and 1935-1945. 

1 The Incredible Canadian. By Bruce Hutchison. 1952 (Toronto: Longmans Green 
8 Co., 454pp. $5.00). 
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this end, the future Prime Minister early in life wrote and published 
Industry and Humanity. Throughout the years he steadily pursued this 
goal, sometimes standing still, at others moving backward, and then 
again, when opportunity offered, moving forward. 

This is an entirely wrong reading of Mr. King’s character. Mr. 
Hutchison attempts to fit him into a frame where he did not belong and 
this appears to be the basis for Mr. Hutchison’s claim that King was 
a greater statesman than either Macdonald or Laurier. He is surround- 
ed with an aura of mystery. Canadians could not understand him 
because they do not understand themselves. This gives piquancy to the 
book but makes little contribution to history. Of those who know any- 
thing of our Canadian story, very few will agree with this tribute to 
Mr. King’s statesmanship. The real test of statesmanship in those 
entrusted with high authority, lies in the good or bad consequences that 
flow on down through the years, from their actions and decisions when 
they occupy the seats of power. 

The concept of Confederation, the original germ of the idea, may 
not have been Macdonald’s but no one of that time, unless it was McGee, 
more quickly or more clearly saw the vision of what Confederation 
would bring. This great dream, the reality of which has produced such 
incalculable consequences, could not have been realized had it not been 
for the patience and tact and skill of Macdonald in bringing into har- 
mony conflicting ideas, and clearing away suspicions that blocked the 
way to decision. This is statesmanship at its best. History affords no 
parallel to the development that has followed the Confederation of 
eighty-five years ago. The evidence of this lies in the stature of Canada 
today. 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier followed in Macdonald’s footsteps. Macdonald 
had projected a railway across three thousand miles of wilderness. Sir 
Wilfrid’s task was to bring people to this wilderness and make the desert 
places blossom like the rose. No single thing made such an impact upon 
the economy of Ontario and Quebec, as the expansion that took place 
under Sir Wilfrid’s regime. Macdonald had the vision of a Canadian 
nation. Laurier, our greatest Canadian, had this vision in even greater 
degree. His resistance towards the close of the last century to central- 
izing ideas in London kept Canada in the right path to her destiny. 

Sir Robert Borden made a notable contribution when he insisted that 
Canada be represented in her own right in the treaty-making at Ver- 
sailles. Mr. Meighen made a further contribution when, at the Imperial 
Conference in 1921, he persuaded the British government against a 
renewal of the treaty with Japan, which in turn had a pronounced effect 
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upon U.S. - U.K. relations. The Declaration which came from the 
Imperial Conference in 1926 was the culmination of the development 
that had been going on since the days of Macdonald — the invincible 
progress toward nationhood. The Statute of Westminster a few years 
later gave only formal recognition of this development. 

In reaching this goal, Mr. Hutchison gives too heavy emphasis to the 
part King played. True, he is entitled to a share of the credit. But 
the right fork of the road had been taken many years earlier and the 
journey’s end was reached in 1926. It would have been reached then, 
or later, even if he had not been Prime Minister; and the Statute of 
Westminster would sooner or later have come even if Mr. Bennett had 
not been Prime Minister when it was enacted. 

The great tragedy of the last thirty-five years was the absence of the 
United States from the League of Nations following the first war. 
While Canada was a member of the League her relations with the 
League both at the time of Mr. Bennett and of Mr. King were certainly 
nothing that Canada can be proud of today. King virtually took Canada 
out of the League of Nations, and at a time when Canada’s voice should 
have been strong for the whole concept of collective security. There 
can be little doubt he feared that conflicts in the League might lead to 
another European war. He had ever before him the divisions that had 
been created in Canada during the first war, and the fear of what an- 
other war might do to Canada and to his own position as Prime Minister. 
The indecision in Europe during the 1930’s, in the face of steadily rising 
danger, will be a fruitful subject for study by future historians. I am 
one of those who believes that Canada should have raised her voice 
decisively against this. It may be that our voice would not have been 
effective ; but Canada at least would have been on the right side. We 
joined the parade in the days of Munich. Europe slithered into war 
which led to consequences for the world, of which no man today can 
see the end. This was not statesmanship. 

But if Mr. King was not great in statesmanship, he was an extra- 
ordinarily skilful political manager. Even here the goddess of luck 
smiled upon him. The impartial reader of The Incredible Canadian, 
seeking for the truth of these momentous days, can get but one impres- 
sion — that Mr. King was a wizard in matters political ; so he destroyed 
and engulfed the Progressive movement. One after another he des- 
troyed Conservative leaders as a boy would knock down nine pins. This 
is a wholly overdrawn picture. I know something of the political up- 
rising that took place following the first war and was know as the Pro- 
gressive Movement. This movement in its roots was essentially a liberal 
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movement ; but the Alberta section of it, and to a very large degree the 
Ontario section as well, insisted that it was a class movement, and had 
dreams of the agricultural community of Canada holding a balance of 
power in the councils of the nation. In so far as I was concerned, I 
would have nothing to do with these ideas ; and upon this rock the Pro- 
gressive Movement shivered and broke. 


The Conservative party has rarely been patient with leaders who 
fail. Certainly after Meighen, and Bennett, who it may be said des- 
troyed himself, the succeeding leaders were not for a moment in the 
tradition of Macdonald and Borden and Tupper and Meighen. 


If there is a common characteristic of political parties today — all 
of them — it may be said to be opportunism. In this field Mr. King 
was a skilful performer. He set the pace. He could win elections, and 
this in the public mind became more and more the criterion of his states- 
manship. I recall a Member of Parliament who now occupies a respons- 
ible post, saying to me in 1943 after the Liberals had lost a few by- 
elections: “Our fortunes appear to be on the decline, but I am certain 
before another election comes the old man will pull a rabbit out of the 
hat.” Strong partisans are necessary in political warfare, else political 
parties might dissolve; and strong political parties are essential in our 
theory and practice of government. But when, in the public mind, 
political programmes become associated with the ability of leaders to 
pull rabbits out of hats, we are getting to be in rather a bad way. 


Mr. King did not reach his decisions on questions of policy, either 
domestic or international, by any close analysis of facts in an effort to 
reach conclusions through the study of these facts. He had an instinct 
that was almost uncanny, especially where his political fortunes were 
concerned. Often when it was difficult to find a way out of some 
troublesome political problem, he would come up with the answer. Often 
when asked for the reasons why he reached the conclusions he did, he 
was at a loss to give them in any coherent fashion, but more times than 
not the conclusion he reached was right. This process was frequently 
the cause of heavy and cumbersome speeches to justify a decision 
reached not through the path of reason but from a natural intuition. 
He had, at times, a strange power of self-deception. He condemned 
the War Times Elections Act of 1917 with burning fervour as an out- 
rage against Canadian citizens of alien birth. Yet, in the second world 
war, he could defend with equal fervour, just as bad or worse disabili- 
ties against Canadian citizens of Japanese origin, many of them Cana- 
dian born. He could flatter and use people so long as they could serve 
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his ends. When they could no longer do so, he could discard them as 
easily as he would an old coat. 

Wherein lay the secret of his success, for success in its outward 
forms he undoubtedly attained? For more than ten years we were 
closely associated in the work of government. Rightly or wrongly, the 
conviction slowly formed in my mind that in a vague way he had a 
sense of mission. The stars in their courses were fighting for him; so 
as the years passed he developed a strong inner self-confidence. For 
what purpose? Was the basic governing principle the Public Good? 
That is indeed doubtful. Rather it seems to me to have been the deter- 
mination to restore and bring to a pinnacle the prestige of the family 
name. His grandfather had fled to the United States from Ontario in 
1837, with a heavy reward for his capture dead or alive upon his head. 
His mother, a sensitive spirit, who had the warm affection of her son, 
was born in a garret in New York, where the family was living amidst 
poverty. King never forgot all this; and there can be little doubt it was 
a matter of great inward pride to him that he had re-adjusted the 
balance. And this was typical even in death. He left Ottawa, the 
scene of his triumphs, to be buried in a Toronto cemetery with his own. 

In his personal relations with people, Mr. King could be affable and 
agreeable, but there was always a barrier across which no one was 
invited. And so in the sanctum of his heart he was a lonely man. Even 
in the most strenuous days of the war, he would spend much time on 
small trivial things of a social nature. There was something pathetic 
about this, and yet it was part of his very being. Many people were the 
recipients of his kindness; yet he could be utterly ruthless, and this 
ruthlessness by no means had always to do with public policy. Mag- 
nanimity is a quality of greatness in character. His was not of a high 
order. His treatment of Ralston, and also of others who he thought 
stood in his way, one finds difficult to forgive. He liked praise. Most 
people do. Yet he did not always distinguish between honest praise and 
fulsome flattery. And so towards the end of his career there was much 
silly talk over the length of his years as Prime Minister, and the months 
and weeks and days required to surpass any other occupant of that high 
office in the history of the Commonwealth. 

The episode in our political history know as the Byng-King con- 
troversy is quite inadequately dealt with by Mr. Hutchison. At the time 
I was one of those who thought that there was an honest difference of 
opinion between Lord Byng and Mr. King, and that Lord Byng was 
mistaken in his refusal to give King the dissolution he asked for in the 
summer of 1926. It will be recalled this followed upon the serious 
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Customs scandals disclosed earlier in the parliamentary session of that 
year. I still think, under the circumstances, Mr. King should have had 
his dissolution, though there is now no doubt in my mind that Lord 
Byng was on sound ground constitutionally in refusing it. In the en- 
suing election, Mr. King used this with enormous effect. Though his 
criticism was unjustified, he was the flaming guardian of Canada’s 
rights, a theme on which it is never difficult to make an appeal to 
Canadians. The Custems scandal was forgotten, and so he won the 
election. But, if Lord Byng had given Mr. King dissolution when he 
asked for it, the election would have been fought upon the record of 
the Government in the Customs administration and, to me at any rate, 
there is no doubt the Government would have gone down. At this very 
time, there were grave doubts about his leadership among important 
leaders of the Liberal party. This followed the election of 1925 when 
he came back with only 101 supporters, and there was much feeling that 
he should be replaced. If the election of ’26 had been fought on the 
Customs scandal, there is little doubt in my mind that his leadership 
would have terminated within twelve or eighteen months. He would 
in all probability have disappeared from our political picture, and The 
Incredible Canadian would never have been written. 














STERLING CONVERTIBILITY: 
A CANADIAN VIEW 


Clarence L. Barber * 
I. 
W:: tHE Commonwealth Economic Conference met in London 


last December, one conclusion reached was that the gold and 

dollar reserves of the sterling area would have to be greatly 
strengthened before sterling could be made convertible again. ‘To any- 
one who looks at the sterling area’s gold and dollar position this must 
seem obvious. After allowing for the rise in prices, the present reserves, 
held by Britain on behalf of the sterling area as a whole, are ‘ess than 
one-third of their level in 1938. Canada’s own ieserves of United 
States dollars are almost as large as those of the sterling area as a 
whole, yet our commodity trade is only about one-fifth as large. 

Larger reserves are needed for two reasons. Inadequate reserves 
undermine confidence in sterling and lead to speculative movements 
against it. Speculation against sterling has been an important factor in 
each of Britain’s three post-war balance of payments crises. Further, 
because her reserves are so weak Britain and other members of the 
sterling area have repeatedly had to take emergency action, mainly in 
the form of imposing import restrictions, to stop any further decline 
in reserves. But in the long run these import restrictions, though 
immediately necessary to stop the drain on reserves, may have served 
to worsen the sterling area’s dollar problem. For these import restric- 
tions are applied mainly to luxuries and non-essentials. This means 
that all the non-essential industries within the sterling area receive 100 
per cent. protection against imports from the dollar area, whereas all 
the necessities like food and raw materials must still face the competition 
of dollar imports. This serves to encourage exactly the wrong indus- 
tries. Instead of increasing the output of food and raw materials and 
other dollar-saving imports it diverts resources into luxury and non- 
essential lines of output. With more adequate reserves Britain and 
other members of the sterling area might have had time to take more 


*Associate Professor of Economics, University of Manitoba; formerly an economist, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1945-1948 and Assistant Professor of Economics, 
McMaster University, 1948-49; contributor to the Canadian Journal of Economics 
and Political Science, the American Economic Review, and The Review of 
Economics and Statistics. 
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fundamental correctives. Faced with rapidly dwindling reserves they 
have had little alternative but to impose drastic import restrictions. 

The shortage of reserves faced by the sterling area underlines a 
problem that afflicts the trading world as a whole. There is reason to 
believe that the international economy that has developed since the end 
of the war has a greatly increased need for international reserves. In 
a world of fixed exchange rates changed only at periodic intervals wide 
swings in a country’s international reserves may be the normal pattern 
of events. Certainly the fluctuations that have occurred in Canada’s 
international reserves between 1945 and 1950 would suggest that this is 
true. 

This increased need for reserves under present circumstances has 
been concealed by our tendency to blame anything that has happened 
during the past few years on the abnormalities of a world still recover- 
ing from World War II. This has prevented adequate realization of 
the fact that the past few years are the first years of substantially full 
employment the world has known since 1929. And since in 1929 the 
gold standard was still in operation throughout the major part of the 
trading world, the circumstances of that period differed greatly from 
those we face at present. 

One of the virtues of the gold standard was that it minimized the 
need for international currency reserves. It did this in two ways. To 
begin with, there was absolute confidence that existing exchange rates 
would not be changed. The value of currencies was fixed in terms of 
gold and on the basis of experience throughout the nineteenth century 
investors could be confident these values would remain fixed. This was 
especially true of sterling. In these circumstances it was profitable for 
short term capital to move to a country that was experiencing a deficit 
in its balance of payments. The rise in interest rates that normally 
occurred at such times in the deficit country served to attract the capital 
inflow. The capital inflow in turn minimized the movement in gold 
reserves from one country to another. The gold standard also assumed 
that a country would adjust its internal economy to the dictates of ex- 
ternal circumstances. A country with a deficit in its balance of payments 
would raise its bank rate, restrict bank loans, and if necessary force the 
country into an economic depression rather than abandon the gold 
standard. 

Neither of these two circumstances exist today. It is almost impos- 
sible to envisage a restoration of confidence in the stability of exchange 
rates to the point where short term capital would move into a country 
suffering from a balance of payments deficit rather than away from it. 
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Even if this confidence could be restored the other basis of the gold 
standard could not be re-established. Countries are no longer willing to 
submit the welfare of their domestic economies to the dictates of an 
international gold standard. Rather, they insist on maintaining full 
employment at home, often at the cost of inflation, and adjusting their 
economy to the external world as best they can. 

This insistence on the maintenance of full employment is perhaps 
the major difference between the world of today and the gold standard 
world of 1929. This change, together with the change in short term 
capital movements from a stablizing to a destabilizing influence, have 
greatly increased our need for international currency reserves. For, in 
a full employment world, any falling off in a country’s exports will 
immediately result in a decline in currency reserves. Similarly any 
extra surge of spending within the country will draw in more imports 
and thus reduce reserves. Faced with these circumstances many 
countries have been able to protect their reserves during recent years 
only by a successive easing and tightening of restrictions on imports. 

There are two general methods that could be used to meet the present 
shortage of currency reserves. One method would be to increase the 
total supply of currency reserves either by raising the price of gold or 
by increasing the lending powers of the International Monetary Fund. 
A second method would be to introduce changes in our international 
monetary system that would reduce the need for currency reserves; a 
change from our present system of fixed exchange rates to a system of 
freely fluctuating exchange rates might have this effect. Let us examine 
this last suggestion first. 
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II. 

Since Canada freed her exchange rate in October, 1950, and allowed 

it to be determined by the market forces of demand and supply, her 
reserves of gold and United States dollars have remained virtually un- 
changed. Such small fluctuations as have continued have been the result 
of occasional interventions by the exchange authorities to smooth out 
fluctuations in our exchange rate. Yet in the period from 1945 to 1950 
when our rate was fixed, our exchange reserves fluctuated over a range 
of more than $1 billion. Moreover, these fluctuations in our reserves 
occurred despite two changes in our official rate. Our exchange rate 
was increased to par with the U.S. dollar in July, 1946, shortly after 
the American authorities abandoned price controls. It was later depre- 
ciated about 9 per cent. in September, 1949, at the time sterling was 
devalued. This experience would suggest that a system of freely fluctu- 
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ating exchange rates would go a long way towards minimizing the need 
for exchange reserves. There is also reason to believe that in recent 
months speculation has exerted a stabilizing influence on the Canadian 
rate, preventing a greater appreciation than might otherwise have 
occurred. However, this may reflect, at least in part, the irrational 
belief that a par of exchange between the U.S. and Canadian dollar is 
the normal rate of exchange and that any departure from this can be 
regarded as temporary. Such stabilizing speculation might be less 
likely to occur with other free rates. 

Despite the evident advantage of a floating or freely fluctuating rate 
in minimizing the need for exchange reserves, there is still strong op- 
position to such a system. The International Monetary Fund officially 
frowns on the existence of freely fluctuating rates, for the Fund’s regu- 
lations provide for fixed rates which are changed only when they are 
clearly out of line with underlying demand and supply conditions. Thus, 
when Canada abandoned her fixed rate she violated one of the Fund’s 
basic principles. The opposition to freely fluctuating rates that has 
been embodied in the Fund’s charter reflects the fear of competitive ex- 
change depreciation that was widespread at the time the Fund was set 
up. It seems clear now, however, that the dangers of competitive ex- 
change depreciation were greatly overestimated. It has been the opposite 
problem of overvalued rates that has plagued the post war world. 

Some economists object to freely fluctuating rates on the grounds 
that in practice such rates are likely to become sliding or continuously 
falling rates. They would argue that the Canadian case is the exception 
rather than the rule, that our success with a free rate reflects the under- 
lying strength of Canadian currency in a world where raw materials are 
scarce and attractive markets for foreign capital almost non-existent. 
It is true that unless a country can maintain effective control over in- 
flationary forces in its domestic economy a free rate may become a 
steadily falling rate, and the very existence of this falling rate may make 
internal inflation more difficult to control. The depreciation of the 
mark undoubtedly contributed to the extreme inflation in Germany in 
the early twenties. It is also true that freely fluctuating rates have 
sometimes led to unhealthy destabilizing speculation. French experi- 
ence in this respect in the mid-twenties did much to discredit freely 
fluctuating rates in the eyes of economists. However, in both the 
French and German case short-term capital could move much more 
freely than is likely in most countries for some time. 

A method can be proposed that would overcome these two defects 
in a free rate and still retain its major advantages. Let each country 
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fix the value of its currency in terms of gold as most countries do at 
present and let this rate be its official par of exchange with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. However, instead of maintaining fixed rates, 
let each exchange rate be free to fluctuate within a limited range, say 
10 per cent. on either side of its official par. If the rate as determined 
by the forces of demand and supply in the market stayed persistently 
at either limit of this range, the country should be under obligation to 
consult with Fund as to the advisability of changing its official par. But 
it should only be free to change its rate with the approval and consent 
of the Fund. Naturally the Fund would not give this consent if they 
thought such a change would be likely to lead to competitive exchange 
depreciation, or if there was reason to believe that it would simply lead 
to further inflation within the country. If a new official rate were 
approved the rate would once more be free to fluctuate within a range 
of 10 per cent. on either side of the new par. This scheme would retain 
the advantage a free rate has in minimizing fluctuations in currency 
reserves and yet would avoid the worst defects of a system of completely 
free rates. 

In applying this scheme to sterling the question arises as to whether 
a freely fluctuating pound would disrupt the working of the sterling 
area. Two basic features of the sterling area are: first, the members 
normally keep their exchange rates fixed in terms of sterling; second, 
they keep most of their currency reserves in the form of sterling bal- 
ances in London. Would the outer members of the area be entirely 
happy about tying their currencies to a fluctuating pound and keeping 
their currency reserves in a currency whose value fluctuated continu- 
ously in terms of gold? It can be pointed out that both of these features 
were part of the sterling area as it existed in the nineteen-thirties and 
they did not seem to handicap the area’s working at that time. But 
sterling was convertible in those days and that may have made for a 
readier acceptance of a fluctuating rate. It may be further noted that 
a distinguished British economist, Professor Meade, writing in the 
December, 1952, issue of the Three Banks Review has recommended 
that both the pound and the currencies of the individual members of 
the sterling area should be allowed to fluctuate freely in response to 
market forces. He apparently believes that such a pattern of rates 
would be consistent with the continued working of the sterling area. 

In concluding this discussion of a freely fluctuating rate I should 
like to specifically disclaim any suggestion that a free rate would neces- 
sarily mean the abandonment of all import restrictions and exchange 
controls. At the present time, a free rate for sterling unsupported by 
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important restrictions might impose unbearable hardships on the British 
people by causing a severe deterioration in their terms of trade. Con- 
vertibility of sterling may be something that can be reached only through 
a step by step process rather than by means of a sudden plunge. I do 
think, though, that a system of rates that are free to fluctuate over a 
limited range would be of substantial aid in helping countries like Brit- 
ain to move back towards convertibility. The limited flexibility of such 
a system would provide a continuous indication of the underlying weak- 
ness or strength of a country’s currency and would promote a better 
relative adjustment between different rates. Moreover, exchange rates 
would not be entirely at the mercy of market forces. Each country 
would still be free to use its reserve funds to exert a stabilizing influence 
on its exchange rate. 

Finally, we can note an advantage of a free rate in a world where 
the United States is prone to develop periodic recessions. If, as many 
economists believe, the United States is more likely to incur a depression 
than most other countries, there will be a recurrent tendency for her 
to drain away the currency reserves of the rest of the world. As imports 
into the United States fall off in the face of a decline in her industrial 
activity, other countries will be forced to draw on their reserves of gold 
and U.S. dollars to maintain their dollar purchases. If the depression 
is at all prolonged these other countries will have to impose further re- 
strictions on dollar purchases to prevent a complete exhaustion of their 
exchange reserves. This problem is particularly serious because the 
reserves that other countries lose in periods when business is falling 
off in the United States will not be automatically replaced when business 
picks up. A freely fluctuating rate would avoid this problem for it 
automatically equalizes the demand for and supply of dollars. When 
activity slackened in the United States and the supply of dollars began 
to dwindle a rise in the price of U.S. dollars would automatically choke 
off the demand for them. This would avoid the need that is likely to 
arise in the present world for a periodic replenishment of the reserves 
of the non-dollar world. 

III. 

An alternative method of solving the shortage of currency reserves 
would be to increase the total supply of reserves. One way of doing 
this would be to increase the world price of gold by an all around de- 
valuation of currencies in terms of gold. This would both increase the 
dollar value of present gold holdings throughout the world and, by 
stimulating increased production of gold, enlarge the annual flow of 
additional reserves. One difficulty with this proposal is that the bene- 
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fits from a higher price for gold would be distributed rather haphaz- 
ardly among the different countries of the world. The benefits from the 
increased value of present gold stocks would be distributed in almost 
inverse proportion to need, for the larger a country’s present holdings 
of gold the more it would gain from the higher price. The benefits 
from a higher price for current output would go mainly to the heavy 
gold producers. As producer of about 60 per cent of the world’s out- 
put of gold (the U.S.S.R. excluded) the sterling area would be a major 
beneficiary on this score. But the production of gold is fundamentally 
an expensive method of adding to the world’s supply of international 
currency reserves. If there are other and cheaper alternatives they 
might well be given preference. 

Another method of increasing the world’s supply of international 
reserves would be by strengthening the lending powers of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. There has also been some advocacy of an 
Atlantic Stabilization Fund, presumably financed by the United States; 
but at the conclusion of its sessions the Commonwealth Economic Con- 
ference announced its intention of working through existing institutions 
and this can be interpreted to mean that they intend to continue to work 
through the International Monetary Fund. There can be little doubt 
that the present lending powers of the Fund are inadequate. Not only 
has the rise in prices since the Fund was established reduced the real 
value of its original lending powers but there is also reason to believe 
that even when the Fund was set up these powers were inadequate. In 
Lord Keynes’ original proposal for an International Clearing Union the 
suggestion was made that each member’s initial quota in the Fund should 
be equal to 75 per cent. of its exports and imports for the average of 
three pre-war years. This would have given a total quota between three 
to four times as large as the quota in the present Fund which at the end 
of 1952 amounted to $8.7 billion (U.S.). Moreover, Keynes’ proposal 
called for a continuous revision of the quotas, the quotas for any year 
to be based on an average of exports and imports in the preceding five 
years. Thus if his proposal had been incorporated in the I.M.F. not 
only would the original quotas have been much larger but they would 
also have increased substantially in line with the growth in the value 
and volume of trade during the postwar period. 

If we judge the Fund’s lending powers by Canada’s present quota 
of $300 million, which entitles her to borrow up to $75 million in a single 
twelve month period, they appear quite inadequate. On the other hand, 
if we judge the Fund’s lending powers on the basis of the combined 
quotas of the members of the sterling area the picture is somewhat 
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different. This combined quota amounts to $2 billion, almost as large 
as the gold and dollar reserves Britain at present holds on behalf of the 
sterling area. The members of the sterling area together could borrow 
up to $500 million from the International Monetary Fund in any twelve 
month period, a fairly substantial addition to their present reserves. Yet 
when this amount is compared with the decline of $2.1 billion in Britain’s 
reserves, which occurred during the nine months ending March 1, 1952, 
it is still evident that the Fund’s resources are inadequate. 


It also seems doubtful whether the borrowing powers that exist 
under the Fund are as effective an addition to international reserves as 
would be an equivalent amount of cash in the hands of individual mem- 
bers. Can the ability to borrow ever be a really adequate substitute for 
cash in the bank? It is in this respect that raising the price of gold 
offers an advantage over increasing the lending powers of the Fund. 


The opposition to increasing the supply of international reserves 
centers largely in the United States and stems from a belief that they 
would not, in fact, be additions to reserves but merely another slightly 
disguised form of dollar aid. It must be recognized that poor countries 
have always found it difficult to afford the luxury of international re- 
serves. They are under a constant temptation to turn their cash into 
real goods, particularly into capital equipment which may help to allevi- 
ate their poverty. This has been one of the sources of Britain’s re- 
current post-war balance of payment crises. Before the war, when the 
outer members of the sterling area went on a spending spree they would 
soon find themselves brought up short by a shortage of sterling. But, 
because of the large sterling balances held by many of these countries, 
this restriction no longer applies, and Britain has found herself under 
constant pressure from these countries to release some of their balances 
so they could buy more dollar or sterling goods. 


If we could be sure that any addition to international reserves would 
in fact remain in the form of reserves, that is, a sort of revolving fund 
used only to bridge temporary balance of payments deficits and then 
promptly repaid, the actual cost of this addition would be virtually zero. 
If the present domestic currency holdings of the Fund were tripled 
there would be a substantial addition to the Fund’s reserves without 
cost to the individual members. If there were also to be some increase 
in the Fund’s gold supply each member would have to sacrifice some 
part of its present holdings of gold. In view of the weak reserve 
position of many countries at the present time, it would probably be 
unwise to go very far in this direction. 
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But, how can any assurance be provided that an increase in reserves 
will, in fact, remain in the form of reserves? Here again the suggestion 
made above for the use of freely fluctuating rates over a limited range 
might provide a partial answer. By reducing the need for reserves this 
plan might help ensure that these additional reserves would not turn 
into frozen long term credits. The additional reserves in the form of 
the Fund’s increased lending powers would be there, if needed, and this 
would help to limit unhealthy speculation against weak currency posi- 
tions. Further, with these additional borrowing powers, Britain and 
other members might feel freer to dip somewhat deeper into their own 
reserves in cases of real emergency. This would give them somewhat 
longer to correct their difficulties without imposing import restrictions. 


IV. 

Coming back to Britain’s need for additional reserves it is clear, I 
think, that Britain should not be expected to build up her gold and 
dollar reserves through her own efforts, that is, through developing a 
balance of payments surplus with the dollar area. For this would be 
equivalent to a loan of goods from the sterling area to the dollar area, 
the last region in the world that needs such a loan. This is too much 
to ask of a country who has faced such difficult balance of payments 
problems in the past few years and which is currently attempting to 
develop a surplus it can use to help finance new capital developments 
in the outer sterling area. 

To sum up, we can say that the world today, with its pattern of fixed 
exchange rates and countries determined on the maintenance of full 
employment, has an increased need for international reserves. At the 
same time, the available supply of reserves has been effectively reduced 
by the world-wide rise in prices. To remedy this situation I would 
suggest two steps. First, the introduction of freely fluctuating exchange 
rates within a limited range of each country’s par of exchange with the 
International Monetary Fund and second, a substantial increase in the 
lending powers of the Fund. The first step would minimize the need 
for exchange reserves by continually equalizing demand and supply in 
the foreign exchange market. The second step would make some addi- 
tion to the overall supply of reserves. Taken together these changes 
should be of substantial assistance to Britain in her fight to make sterling 
convertible again. And convertible sterling would be a major step back 
towards a multilateral trading world. 
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sterling should, sooner or later, be re-established as an inter- 

national currency. In this very vague form, the policy has had 
general public support. After the failure of the attempt in 1947, how- 
ever, both official opinion and the opinion of the informed public tended 
to regard such a full re-establishment of sterling’s position as nothing 
more than a faint light on the horizon, of which one was always vaguely 
aware, but which one hardly dared think of actually reaching. 

With the arrival of the new Conservative Government and a return 
to more orthodox monetary policies, in the winter of 1951-2, serious 
consideration of the possibilities of a fairly rapid rehabilitation of 
sterling started to appear. At first, this consideration was largely based 
on rather blind desperation. In the spring of 1952 the sterling area 
was only just beginning to recover, in a somewhat uncertain manner, 
from its third post-war payments crisis. In many ways, this crisis was 
more serious than its predecessors, especially in that it could no longer 
be blamed solely on the immediate consequences of the war. Since the 
policies of the last few years did not seem to be getting anywhere, and 
since a positive monetary policy seemed to be having good effects on 
inflation within Britain, it was natural that the possibility of immediate 
convertibility and of fluctuating exchange rates should be considered 
by the Government and by serious commentators. 

It is widely believed that at one stage in the early summer of last 
year, only one man stood between the British Government and an im- 
mediate dash for freedom. But counsels of caution, and almost certainly 
of wisdom, prevailed, and while the Government took to making plans 
in preparation for the Commonwealth Conference, public discussion 
continued and revealed important differences of view on fundamentals. 
The months since the Commonwealth Conference have seen disappoint- 
ment for the supporters of immediate convertibility, and a very cautious 
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advance on the part of the Government, in spite of improvements in 
the overseas accounts of the sterling area. These improvements have 
done little to change the opinions of the opponents of drastic action, 
mainly because they are all too reminiscent of the temporary improve- 
ments that have occurred after the other post-war crises. It is much 
too early to say yet that we are in anything better than the upswing of 
a cycle. Internal monetary restriction has done things that other methods 
of planning have not been able to do as well; but it has proved incapable 
of keeping a fully employed economy on a perfectly even keel. It is, 
in fact, probable that any control mechanism must involve some fluctu- 
ations somewhere. 

Although recent discussion has largely centred round the question, 
how fast should we move towards convertibility, there are at least two 
significant bodies of opinion which are opposed in principle to any ex- 
tension of sterling convertibility into gold or dollars. Often their 
defence is expressed in terms of opposition to immediate convertibility, 
but that is a matter of tactics; their intention is to delay until the Greek 
Kalends. The first of these groups is particv! -ly strongly represented 
on the extreme Left and extreme Right; it .. arly desires an indefinite 
continuation of discrimination against American goods, or even against 
all goods originating outside the sterling area. This group does not 
regard discrimination and the rejection of liberal international economic 
policies as a matter of expediency, to be abandoned as soon as circum- 
stances become more favourable. Many Britishers who recognise, in 
principle, the advantages of a liberal system are prepared to tolerate 
derogations from it depending on the pressure of circumstances. Some, 
let it be said, are willing enough to be so pressed by circumstances that it 
is difficult to see what significance their principles have. But the group 
we are considering at the moment opposes the liberal system on grounds 
of principle as well as expediency. 

Another line of thought, at present somewhat incoherent, accepts 
the virtues of a world with relatively little discrimination, either on 
grounds of principle or of expediency. (It may be noted that expedi- 
ency can be used to justify a liberal system; one may well be an intel- 
lectual Schachtian and yet support liberal policies, if one believes that 
one’s country will come off second best in a world where everyone dis- 
criminates.) While accepting a liberal system, however, this line of 
thought expresses doubt about whether the best way to establish it is 
to extend the international use of sterling, because of the strains inter- 
national banking must throw on the British economy. In particular, 
while there is any important trace of an actual or potential dollar prob- 
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lem, a convertible pound is likely to throw an inordinate share of the 
strains in the world payments system on to Britain. To some extent, 
this explains why the British crises of the last few years have been 
particularly severe; an extension of convertibility would increase 
Britain’s burdens. It might result in circumstances where convertibility 
allowed the rest of the world to abandon discrimination, while Britain 
had to continue it to maintain the position of sterling. 

The logical implication of the above attitude is scepticism about the 
desirability of continuing the sterling area, cost what it may. Such 
scepticism has, so far, hardly appeared. Nearly all expressed opinion 
tends to regard the sterling area as a sacred cow of policy; discussion 
of a policy is easily killed by arguing that it must lead to the collapse 
of the sterling area. This applies to most “liberal” thought; as for the 
autarkists, they naturally want to strengthen the area. A serious gap 
in recent British economic discussion has been a consideration of the 
present and particularly the future justifications of the sterling area, 
both for Britain and the outer members. Even the differences of 
opinion clearly present at the Commonwealth Conference apparently 
have not led us to cease taking the Area for granted. In particular 
there is widespread self deception about the present importance of the 
use of sterling, both within and outside the Area; to a large extent, 
sterling is used at present precisely because there is a dollar problem. 
Sterling might well be used to a less extent as an international currency 
if the dollar problem were to end. 

Among sincere supporters of convertibility in the reasonably near 
future, important differences of opinion remain. The first is that be- 
tween the group which desires to give the legal form of convertibility. 
but to hedge it around with restrictions in such a way that it is not 
effective, and those supporting an effective convertibility. For example, 
rights of convertibility might be given to European holders of sterling, 
on condition that the governments of those countries agree to impose 
import restrictions such that the convertibility rights cannot be effec- 
tively used. Such a legalistic and fundamentally dishonest interpreta- 
tion of convertibility seems to have been paramount in the minds of 
many British officials at the time when convertibility seemed likely to 
be introduced within a matter of months. 

The disagreement between supporters of a rapid dash to converti- 
bility and supporters of a slower approach has already been mentioned. 
Partly the contrast depends on one’s optimism about the imponderables 
in the situation. Sterling convertibility will undoubtedly involve Brit- 
ain in costs and will bring her benefits; but in the nature of things both 
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the costs and benefits are unknowable. Those who are inclined to pessi- 
mism about the costs tend to be cautious about the speed of advance; 
they tend to argue that it would be wiser to create conditions in which 
convertibility is likely to work, rather than to introduce convertibility 
as a means of forcing circumstances to fit its needs. This conflict be- 
tween the slow and the fast schools also depends partly on judgments 
about the impact effects of convertibility ; many observers consider that 
there will be particularly serious temporary strains, which should not 
be excessively concentrated. 

Many, although not all, supporters of sterling convertibility regard 
a freeing of exchange rates as a necessary condition for its working. 
The arguments between fixed and fluctuating rates are many, and cannot 
be entered into here. The most important observation that can be made 
is that the disagreement is not of a simple either/or form. There is an 
almost infinite spectrum of possible arrangements between the limits 
of absolutely pegged rates at one extreme, and perfectly free at the 
other. The real argument is about how far arrangements will approxi- 
mate to one extreme or the other. 

As far as policy for the next few months is concerned, several of 
these questions have been effectively decided. Very slowly, in a variety 
of ways, sterling is becoming more convertible to countries outside the 
dollar and sterling areas. The most important of these developments 
arises from the re-opening of several commodity markets. European buy- 
ers can now, for example, buy certain non-ferrous metals, which origi- 
nate in the dollar area, for sterling in London. Extension of these rights 
to other commodities will give increasingly effective convertibility to 
non-sterling countries ; the fact that it is dollar commodities rather than 
dollar bank balances that these countries can buy for sterling is basic- 
ally irrelevant, although important in that it makes it easier for the 
British authorities to keep a check on the situation. 

This very slow and cautious approach to sterling convertibility prob- 
ably reflects the current position of the greater part of informed public 
opinion. It must be emphasized, however, that this caution is based on 
firm economic foundations, and is not a symptom of either folly or 
cowardice. Britain would find it much easier to accept free converti- 
bility, absence of exchange control, and a floating exchange rate if huge 
reserves of cheaply exploitable minerals were suddenly to appear within 
her borders, and if she could divest herself of some of the responsibili- 
ties attached to being an international banker. 

The major fear inducing caution is that the dollar problem will per- 
sist for a long time, that it may be much longer before economic fluctu- 
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ations in the United States will not give rise to a severe cyclical dollar 
problem. There can be, of course, no doubt that there is some pattera 
of exchange rates between the dollar area and the rest of the world that 
would permit the foreign accounts of the non-dollar world to balance 
without the assistance either of discrimination against dollar goods, or 
of non-commercial loans or grants. Unfortunately for Britain and the 
rest of Western Europe, there is all too much reason to fear that this 
pattern would be one which would make their imports much dearer in 
relation to their exports: that is, one which would result in a big ad- 
verse movement in Europe’s terms of trade. 

This result can be expected because, to balance its foreign accounts 
without discrimination or special aid, one or more of four things would 
have to happen: Europe’s exports to North America would have to 
rise, or her imports from North America would have to fall; or the rest 
of the world (mainly primary producing countries), would have to 
switch their imports from American to European sources, or their ex- 
ports to America and away from Europe. In order that the first of these 
two pairs of results might happen, European exchange rates would tend 
to have to devalue in relation to America; for the second pair, Europe 
would have to devalue in relation to both America and the rest of the 
world. In either case, Europe’s terms of trade would become less 
favourable ; such a movement would be particularly serious for Britain, 
which is so dependent on international trade. The effect would be that 
Europe, and in particular Britain, would have a much lower standard 
of living in return for a given amount of effort. A rapid adjustment 
to such a position would be a painful matter; therefore, many people 
consider that, although every attempt should be made to adjust, it 
should be done slowly. What is more, since American recessions, even 
when very small as in 1949, have extremely severe repercussions outside 
North America, many people would be inclined to ensure that the effects 
of an American recession can be absorbed without excessive strain. 

Such absorption would be possible if the non-dollar world held ade- 
quate currency reserves in the form of gold and dollars. At the mom- 
ent it does not. Moreover, Britain is in a rather difficult position here ; 
as an international banker, she finds herself with quick liabilities (the 
sterling balances and liabilities to lend to the European Payments 
Union) which greatly exceed her assets in gold and dollars. This means 
that the British economy, as banker to the rest of the sterling area (and 
to the rest of the non-dollar world if convertibility is introduced) is 
always vulnerable to “runs”; if at any time Britain’s customers spend 
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more dollars than they earn, there is a severe danger of her assets dis- 
appearing while her liabilities are still positive. 

Such “runs” on the bank have been important elements in British 
post-war crises; but at least they have been limited by the absence or 
withdrawal of any legal rights of convertibility for countries outside 
the sterling area, and by the restraint on dollar expenditure shown by 
governments of sterling area countries. If convertibility were intro- 
duced, the dangers of a run on the bank would be much greater. For 
this reason, the Commonwealth Plan included (according to statements 
by the New Zealand Prime Minister) proposals for a request to the 
United States for some sort of stabilization loan or grant. It seems 
clear that the American Administration would not accept such a pro- 
posal; hence the abandonment of plans for convertibility in the near 
future. Britain is not in a strong enough position, it has been realised, 
to make an immediate movement to convertibility without external sup- 
port, and as far as American support is concerned, none is forthcoming. 
A more hopeful possibility is support from the International Monetary 
Fund ; at the time of writing it is not possible to say what British reac- 
tion will be to Mr. Rooth’s Vienna speech; clearly an active re-entry of 
the Fund into international financial affairs will have big repercussions. 

The possibilities of European support, by agreement to make all 
European currencies convertible at the same time, are perhaps greater 
than those of direct support from the United States; but in Europe, as 
in the United States, there seem to be influential bodies of opinion 
favouring the development of as large an economic bloc as possible 
based on Europe, rather than attempting to go straight to a non-discrimi- 
natory system covering the whole world. Sterling convertibility would 
not help and might hinder such developments. At the same time, 
European and American opinion may well be a little unhappy about 
arrangements that lean too heavily on the hinge of London. At any 
rate, initiative has now largely been taken out of British hands. At 
least as important in the next few months as British attitudes on the 
development of sterling’s position will be the attitudes of the United 
State, of the International Monetary Fund, and of continental Europe. 
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Revolution, the idea of national sovereignty was first fully fledged, 

and it is in France that it has in recent time been most vigorously 
challenged. This development is primarily to be explained in terms 
not of the history of ideas, but rather of the material change in the 
position of France in the world. Up to the nineteenth century she was 
the European state with by far the largest population under a single 
government. In days when military strength depended mainly on avail- 
able man-power, she was necessarily the greatest military power of 
Europe, only to be kept in check by coalitions of other powers or by 
internal weakness and divisions. This situation changed in the course 
of the nineteenth century, when the population of France rose only 
gradually, while that of other countries was multiplying rapidly. Neither 
France nor Europe properly appreciated the military effects of the alter- 
ation in the balance of population until after the Franco-Prussian War. 
Its effects were then to be intensified by the creation of a united Ger- 
many and by the progress of industrialisation, which gave Germany 
greater material as well as human resources to draw upon than France. 
The growth of the French Empire during the nineteenth century helped 
to limit the effects of this situation but could not alter it. The conse- 
quence was that France had either to drop out of the ranks of the Great 
Powers, or else look for some other source of strength to redress the 
balance. 

Her Governments naturally turned to the idea of foreign alliance, 
in particular with Russia, on the supposition that only a power on the 
continent of Europe could come into action with sufficient rapidity to 
prevent the whole German military machine from being diverted against 
France in the opening stages of a war. This calculation proved correct 
in 1914, when the necessity for fighting on two fronts prevented the 
German military machine from overrunning France in the first days of 
the war. 


I: FRANCE, with the theories of 1789 and the practice of the French 
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The Communist Revolution in Russia altered the situation. France 
had to look for another European ally against a possible revival of Ger- 
man military strength. American isolationism and British fear of com- 
mitment in Europe intensified this need, but it would have existed in 
any case. The new answer took the form of the alliances with the 
states of the Little Entente. But no collection of weak states, whatever 
their number, can equal one strong state. Even in the ’twenties it was 
becoming evident that the Little Entente was not the answer to France’s 
problem. Right-wing forces in France clung to their belief in the effi- 
cacy of the military alliance with the small states of Central and Eastern 
Europe, up to and beyond the point at which it had patently become an 
illusion ; but on the left there were politicians who had seen the need for 
a new approach to the problem. As early as 1925, after the electoral 
victory of the Cartel des Gauches in 1924, M. Herriot issued an appeal 
for a United States of Europe. This evoked no immediate practical 
response. 

In 1929 the idea was revived in a more specific form, when Briand 
presented the idea of a European Union to the League of Nations. For 
Great Britain, Ramsay Macdonald replied that the idea might reasonably 
be discussed in ten year’s time: in fact, other matters had a higher place 
on the international agenda in 1939. Inside France, nationalist forces 
were hostile to the initiative Briand had taken, and their hostility found 
expression even within his own government. The Communists also 
opposed the idea of European Union. 

The same tacit alliance of extreme right and left was to appear 
against more recent proposals for a federal Europe. Briand’s attempt 
to modify his proposal, to satisfy those who had criticised it as an attack 
on national sovereignty, weakened the plan without satisfying its critics. 
International developments soon robbed it of all relevance. 

It would not be correct to say that the search for an international 
solution to the problem of the future of French foreign policy came to 
an end with the failure of Briand. In a sense the same theme was taken 
up, from the extreme left and right, by those who had just joined in de- 
nouncing it. The Communists looked to a Communist International, 
but even if France had been ready to follow the Moscow line, the alli- 
ance with Nazi Germany in the end seemed to the Soviet Government 
to offer greater possibilities, as in a sense it did. On the right the 
opposite idea of a Fascist International also found a measure of support. 
After the German victory of 1940 a not inconsiderable body of opinion 
believed that the future for France lay in a close collaboration with 
Germany ; but the Pétain-Hitler interview at Montoire in October, 1940, 
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was followed almost immediately by the expulsion of the Lorrainers, and 
Nazi policy gradually reduced the collaborationists to a small faction 
of extremists. Meanwhile, moderate opinion, in the Resistance, was 
looking to a future close association with the democratic nations, while 
the Communists still clung to their faith in a world revolution to set up 
a universal union of Communist controlled states. Thus by the ’forties 
practically all sections of political opinion in France had come to see the 
future in terms of internationalism, though the nature of the inter- 
national association they envisaged varied through all the shades of the 
domestic political spectrum. 

In the first stage after the second world war French international 
policy was directed by General de Gaulle on more old-fashioned lines. 
His ideas were those of 1919 — a Germany divided into small states, 
with the Rhine as its Western frontier, the Saar detatched, and the 
Ruhr under international control. The possibility that Russia might 
represent the real threat to French independence was left out of calcu- 
lation in this scheme, for Russia had been the first power to recognize 
the French National Council of Liberation during the war and the Com- 
munists were still inside the tripartite coalition which governed France. 
Indeed, even if the fact was not fully appreciated, a Franco-Russian 
alliance was essential to the European plans of de Gaulle; but the 
prospect of an effective alliance was frustrated by the subsequent de- 
velopment of Soviet policy and this phase in French foreign policy came 
to an end. 

All the previous solutions for the French dilemma were now ruled 
out for one reason or another. The idea of a Nazi-Fascist Europe was 
dead ; the Little Entente states were now mere Russian satellites; the 
former ally, Russia, had itself become the chief menace to European 
peace ; pacifism was discredited, though there remained a strong current 
of neutralism, finding expression in the columns of Le Monde. A new 
approach to the problem of maintaining the role of France as a world 
power, while recognizing its inability to stand by itself, emerged out of 
and ran parallel with the attempt by the middle parties to create a Third 
Force in French politics between Communists and Gaullists. In face 
of the increasing aggressiveness of Russian imperialism even the Gaul- 
lists accepted the idea of a federal relationship between the democratic 
nations of Western Europe. The Gaullist Conference of April, 1948, 
called for an international constituent assembly to set up a federal 
council and assembly, with courts of justice and arbitration and a com- 
mittee of chiefs of staff. Its resolution added, “Economic union is 
clearly the indispensable basis of political union. It is Zollvereins which 
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make federations.” All this, it was recognized, would involve sacrifices, 
even for the French economy, but it was the necessary bridge that the 
present generation had to cross. 

The governments of the Third Force began to put such ideas into 
practice. The Brussels Pact of March, 1948, between France, Great 
Britain, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxemburg offered a promising 
beginning. British ideas of a council and conference, in which each 
national delegation should vote as a unit, conflicted with the French 
readiness for an assembly with liberty of vote for its members. In this 
respect the French view prevailed. The other major problem was the 
future relationship of Germany with the federal institutions of Western 
Europe. In the face of the aggressive policy of Russia, the United 
States, and with some hesitation Great Britain, had drawn the conclu- 
sion that only a revived German state could redress the balance in 
Europe. The French plan for a Federal Europe was an attempt, taking 
up the earlier schemes of Briand, to render the inevitable revival of 
Germany harmless by fusing French and German policies and power 
to the point at which they could not effectively be directed against one 
another. 

At the first session of the Council of Europe, in August, 1949, M. 
Bidault recognized that a German delegation might be admitted in the 
not distant future. He linked this concession, however, with the condi- 
tion that there should first be an agreed decision on the future of the 
Saar as an autonomous territory closely associated with France. French 
opinion was all the more determined on this because the autonomy of 
the Saar was all that remained of earlier French plans for ensuring the 
permanent weakening of Germany by its division. France had mean- 
while been strengthening her ties with the West by the Dunkirk Treaty 
of Alliance with Great Britain in March, 1947, and the Atlantic Pact of 
April, 1949. These hardly went for enough to satisfy French opinion. 
It was impossible for the French to forget British and American poli- 
cies between the wars and the part they had played in permitting, or 
even aiding, the rise of the Nazi military machine. The creation of 
international institutions which would prevent the repetition of this 
history, even if such an arrangement involved a closer association with 
the Germans, seemed to them a sounder guarantee of future peace than 
looser Anglo-American promises. Political advance on the new line 
was rapidly followed up by economic moves. In May, 1950, M. Schuman 
issued his declaration in favour of a pooling of the coal and steel indus- 
tries of the Western powers. In April, 1951, the agreement was signed, 
and subsequently ratified by the governments of France, Western Ger- 
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many, Italy, Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg. 

The third and most decisive step was taken when M. Pleven, in 
October, 1950, proposed the formation of a European Army under the 
authority of a European Minister of Defence and the Strasburg 
Assembly. This proposal from the beginning had a more difficult pas- 
sage than its predecessors. The Communist Left naturally opposed a 
plan primarily aimed at the defence of the West against Russia. Voices 
from the right were also raised against such a revolutionary step; and 
the Socialists urged that European political institutions should be 
further developed before an international army was created. M. 
Schuman did not attempt to conceal the implications of the Pleven plan 
when he presented it to the Council of Europe in November, 1950. 
“States”, he said, “must reconcile themselves to the abandonment of a 
part of their autonomy to a collective authority, in which they will parti- 
cipate but to which they will submit themselves in advance.” After a 
series of discussions, in February, 1952, the draft treaty for a European 
Defence Community was drawn up by representatives of the six states 
which had already concluded the coal and steel agreement. Success- 
ively, thus, the political, economic and military instruments of an inte- 
grated Western Europe had been planned on paper. How far they 
would remain merely paper plans depended on the reaction to them of 
political opinion in each of the participating countries, and not least in 
France, where they had originated. 

Communist Party opinion in France needs no discussion. For it 
the whole development was merely the first step towards war against 
the peace-loving governments of Eastern Europe. The Socialists were 
more hesitant. They had set up a committee to study plans for a social- 
ist United States of Europe, and at first refused to co-operate with 
federalists of other shades of opinion. Subsequently they gave a limited 
and divided support to the movement for European Union. The Radi- 
cals were, for different reasons, equally cautious. The Right proper 
was even more suspicious of idealistic schemes and prepared to take its 
stand on a revived assertion of the principle of national sovereignty. 
The Gaullist position was equivocal. General de Gaulle’s Rally, having 
blessed the idea of Federal Europe, denounced its execution, or perhaps 
it would be more correct to say, those who were executing it. The one 
party which was wholeheartedly behind the successive steps towards 
European Union was the Mouvement Républicaine Populaire, the 
Catholic Democrats. Opponents even presented the whole scheme as a 
Catholic plot, got up between the three leaders of French, German and 
Italian Catholic Democrats — Schuman, Adenauer and de Gasperi — 
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for what they called ‘la petite Europe Vaticane’. 

Party divisions in France are, however, not clearly enough 
marked to make an analysis of opinion based purely upon them very 
penetrating or accurate. A discussion of the main points at issue is 
likely to be more revealing. They all relate to the central issue of 
Franco-German relations. The greatest controversy has been over the 
future of the Saar. Undoubtedly the problem of European Union will 
not be solved without an agreed solution of the Saar question; but 
equally this question is not insoluble if it is viewed in a European 
context. Another and hitherto little considered aspect of the German 
problem has recently appeared. It is difficult to believe that Germans 
will reconcile themselves permanently to the rule of a large section of 
their population by Russia or its satellites. Le Monde, still with a strong 
hankering after neutralism, seized upon the natural French concern at 
the prospect of being dragged into a war with Russia at the heels of 
German irredentism, and this fear has been echoed in many quarters. 

Thirdly, however, there is the general problem presented by the 
prospective revival of German military power. French critics of 
European Union envisage a situation in which France might be left, for 
all effective purposes, in an embarrassing téte-d-téte with Germany, and 
point out that there would be no remedy open to her if the Germans re- 
pudiated their obligations under the treaty. True, the Anglo-American 
declaration of May 27, 1952, guaranteed: (a) that in the event of a 
breach of the integrity of the European Union the two powers would 
act in conformity with Article 4 of the Atlantic Treaty (but this was a 
mere promise of consultation) ; (b) that they would keep their forces 
in Europe, including Western Germany, for so long as they considered 
necessary for the common defence of the area included in the Atlantic 
Treaty. The latter promise left the maintenance of their troops entirely 
at their own discretion and at the mercy of a sudden change in American 
or British policy. The British guarantee of April 15, 1952, went further 
and promised automatic British assistance to any member of the 
European Defence Community that suffered aggression ; but the experi- 
ence of the inter-war years has shown that many preliminary steps 
precede open aggression and Russian policy has confirmed the lesson. 
The French are to be excused if they ask for a policy which will give 
some guarantee that next time aggression will be challenged before it 
has reached the point of war, and they do not regard British and 
American guarantees so far as offering this. 

There are other major problems involved in French participation in 
European Union. France, like Great Britain, has an overseas empire. 
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Is this to be regarded as entering into the Union or not? Will France 
be left with full sovereignty over it? Will she be free to fix the pro- 
portion of her troops to be allocated to imperial defence, if her military 
budget is no longer under her undivided control? Moreover, will she 
be able to treat with a rearmed Germany on equal terms, when the 
German army is concentrated in Europe while important French forces 
are stationed overseas? 

All these grounds for hesitation were summed up in the terms which 
the National Assembly laid down, in February, 1952, as the conditions 
on which it was willing to approve the negotiations for a European 
Army. There must be an equal division of the burden of defence, 
making especial allowance for French commitments in Indo-China. 
Great Britain and the United States must offer a guarantee against a 
breach of the terms of the treaty by any member, this guarantee being 
made effective by the maintenance of British and American troops on 
the continent for as long as necessary for this purpose. French forces 
available in Europe should be at least equal to those allowed to any other 
member of the Defence Community. National contingents should be 
organized on the smallest basis possible, to prevent the danger of the 
reconstitution of national armies. The European Army must be con- 
trolled by a supra-national political authority with limited but effective 
powers. The cases in which unanimity is required for the action of 
this authority should be clearly laid down and strictly limited. The 
military budget should be voted by the European Assembly and not 
subject to a veto. There must be no national German army or General 
Staff. Finally, every effort should be made to secure the participation 
of other democratic countries and especially Great Britain. Even with 
these conditions, the French Government only obtained the assent of 
the Assembly by 327 to 287 votes. 

After this, the French Government proceeded with the negotiations 
for a European Defence Community. A draft treaty was drawn up in 
May, 1952, but the question of ratification opened a national debate. 
Communist opposition to any form of Defence Community for Western 
Europe is, of course, a permanent fact, but this does not necessarily 
weaken its political prospects in France. What was to happen in the 
U.S.S.R. was more important. The death of Stalin and the subsequent 
re-orientation of Russian propaganda in the direction of ‘peaceful co- 
existence’ slackened the sense of urgency. If the indications of a new 
line in Russian policy were to be confirmed by a real détente in the inter- 
national situation, French foreign policy might be thrown into the melt- 
ing-pot, and the European Defence Community along with it; for after 
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all, the prime object of the Community is defence against an aggressive 
Russia, and if the Russian threat were to seem to diminish, the danger 
of a re-armed Germany, within or without a Defence Community, would 
grow larger in French eyes. 

Apart from the Communists, the only other clear reaction to the 
E.D.C. plan came from General de Gaulle, who, while his Rally still 
remained an organized party, denounced the proposed treaty as involv- 
ing the political and military hegemony of Germany in Europe and 
opening the perspective of a German-led twentieth-century crusade 
against the East. The French public may have been a little confused 
when, after this formidable indictment, the General went on to propose 
his own solution. This was, as in 1948, confederation of the peoples 
of Europe, in which Germany should have its place; the armies were 
to remain national armies, even if under a single command and a unified 
General Staff; and political control was to rest in the hands of a con- 
ference of heads of governments, meeting at regular intervals and in 
an organic manner, whatever that meant. He was, in fact, re-opening 
the debate over the incompatibility of a real international fusion with 
national sovereignty. 

At the same time, de Gaulle produced a red-herring, which diverted 
many other politicians and which has done much to divert subsequent 
discussion into the rather unprofitable line that a European alliance 
should not be the mere work of irresponsible ‘technocrats’, but should 
receive the sanction of popular sovereignty by being made the subject 
of a national referendum. Indignant protests that this proposal is the 
only logical one, that if national sovereignty is to be alienated it must 
at least be with the consent of the nation, and that the referendum is not 
merely a device of the politicians for shifting responsibility from their 
own shoulders, or at least concealing the inability of the Assembly to 
come to any decision, do not quite carry conviction. 

The dilemma in which French foreign policy now finds itself is partly 
the result of political changes since liberation. Largely under M.R.P. 
inspiration France set out on the path of a United Europe at a time 
when right-wing opinion was weak or even unrepresented. The steady 
recovery of the parties of the right, with more traditional ideas of 
national sovereignty, has weakened support for European Union. It 
might be asked why the whole policy of internationalism is not frankly 
abandoned and France does not return to a nationalist policy of ‘notre 
drapeau, notre discipline, notre hiérarchie, notre esprit’, to quote an ap- 
peal which recently came, ironically enough, from the lips of a war-time 
collaborationist mayor of Paris. 
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The dilemma is too real to be solved so easily. The more responsible 
opponents of European Union, and particularly of the European Army, 
on the eve of success, show signs of drawing back in face of the prob- 
able consequences of their own victory. If the military treaty, with 
whatever qualifications, is not ratified, the political institutions of the 
European Community will receive a blow from which it may be difficult 
for them to recover. In turn, the coal and steel plan will be seriously 
shaken. A dramatic failure of the attempt to create European institu- 
tions could only mean a revival and intensification of the separate 
nationalisms of the states of Europe, including amongst these, of course, 
Germany. German military power would then be revived as the weapon 
of a re-born German nationalism. This is precisely what the whole plan 
of Europeanisation was intended to avert. 

The argument thus comes full circle. French nationalism finds it- 
self caught in a logical dilemma from which, within its existing terms 
of reference, there is no escape. Indeed, so long as Germany and France 
are left face to face, the fact of ultimate German industrial and military 
superiority cannot be avoided, whether it be partially concealed beneath 
the robes of federal institutions, or exposed in the stark nakedness of 
power politics. The theoretical discussion over the issue of national 
sovereignty has become, it seems to me, little more than an intellectual 
exercise which has little relation to actual facts. National sovereignty 
is a principle to which all parties appeal against any policy whose 
practical implications they dislike, but which they have all been pre- 
pared to forget, to a greater or less degree, when there seemed a chance 
of securing a solution which met their views in other respects. Thus, 
if Great Britain were to accept full membership of the European 
Defence Community, most of the objections raised against it would 
vanish. If Russian policy made the U.S.S.R. a possible ally, ideological 
differences would not stand unduly in the way of a Franco-Russian 
alliance. If neither of these avenues of escape is opened, France is left 
with a choice of evils. The cry of national sovereignty in danger may 
still be strong enough to sway the decision, but if so it will only be 
because it is allied with more practical considerations. French opinion, 
I believe, is ready for the necessary sacrifices of national sovereignty 
involved in taking its place in an international order, on strictly realistic 
grounds of national interests, but it must be an order which clearly 
promotes those interests. In one direction or another, for more than 
the last twenty years, French Governments have been looking for that 


order, which still remains to be found. 




















FRANCE AND THE INDO-CHINESE WAR 
George A. Nicolas * 


tionship between France and its former possessions in the Far 

East, are often puzzled by the reactions of French public opinion 
to current events in Indo-China. The first historical fact to be borne 
in mind is that Indo-China is not a natural unit in itself, not a nation, 
but an artificial creation of France. Its component areas, differing 
greatly in race, culture, creed and language, have never had any com- 
mon link other than the fact of being under French sovereignty. 

France first established itself in south-east Asia in 1862 when it 
bought the marshy district of Cochinchina from Annam. In 1863-4 the 
Kingdom of Cambodia, threatened by its neighbors Siam and Annam, 
asked to become a French protectorate, saving its existence at the price 
of its independence. In 1882-3 France occupied Tonkin and enforced 
protectorate status on the Ngu Yen dynasty of Annam. 

Many military men and some prominent statesmen of both the 
Second Empire and the Third Republic protested against this steady 
expansion in south-east Asia. Clémenceau, by no means an anti- 
colonialist in principle, felt that Indo-China was outside the range of 
France’s axis of power. Generally speaking, up to the end of the nine- 
teenth century French public opinion, while favorable to the creation 
of an African empire, was cold or even hostile to the Indo-Chinese 
venture. The reasons are fairly obvious. The Asiatic possession was 
relatively poor, and its upkeep was a burden on the budget. There were 
no mines, except for collieries in Hongay, immensely rich but far from 
any important market. Rice was available for export, but the consum- 
ing markets were in the Far East, and the Chinese community in Cholon 
enjoyed a virtual monopoly of the trade. Outlets for the products of 
French industry were comparatively insignificant. 

The sense of security was also lacking. As early as 1896 Governor 
Paul Doumer’s Chief of Staff, in an official report, noted that French 
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presence in Indo-China was merely ancillary to British presence in India, 
and could continue only within the framework of a general domination 
of East Asia by occidental nations. 

Only in the then expected decadence of China did the Frenchman of 
1900 see any future for France in Indo-China. Tonkin is the doorway 
to southern China. If the Manchu Empire was one day to be divided 
into spheres of influence, the presence of France in Haiphong might 
ensure her a share in the coveted markets. The Yunnan railway was 
the embodiment of this ambition, and was looked on as the most prom- 
ising element in an otherwise barren possession. 


The policy resulting from this attitude was directed more towards 
social betterment than economic progress. Irrigation and drainage 
works intended to promote rice production were spectacular but un- 
profitable. Sanitary and school equipment, roads and railways added 
little to the revenue. The missionaries continued their labours, with 
such success that more than two and a half million Vietnamese out of 
less than twenty million are today Christians, a proportion attained 
nowhere else in Asia except in the Philippines. The romanization of 
the native script was achieved in accordance with the methods of Father 
Alxandre de Rhodes, and knowledge and culture ceased to be the privi- 
lege of the few. But all this, if flattering to the national pride of France, 
did not alter the fact that Indo-China was a burden and an unpopular 
one. 

After the first world war, however, there was a sudden change. 
Octave Homberg, a man who, whatever the ultimate end of his efforts, 
must be remembered as a great promoter, decided that Indo-China could 
be made a paying asset. His knowledge of the East Indies 
had convinced him that Asiatic colonies, owing to their climate 
and their abundant labour supply, could be made great producers of 
primary goods. Under his impulsion, the jungle was cleared and planted 
with rubber trees, cotton was sown to a growing acreage, electric works 
were developed, and a large export of rice and other cereals to France 
was built up. By 1939, French needs of rubber were about covered by 
Indo-Chinese plantations, and hogs and poultry all over France were 
being fed on Asiatic cereals. The depression of the ‘thirties ruined 
Homberg’s life-work, but the movement had been started, and by the 
second world war the trade between France and Indo-China was grow- 
ing fast. The French public was becoming interested, but there was no 
tradition to match that which made the British conscious of India, and 
the Dutch of the East Indies. 
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As for the various peoples of Indo-China, their culture was becoming 
more and more French. Most of the children of prominent families 
were educated in the schools which had been organized for the children 
of the French settlers. The scientific equipment was progressing 
rapidly, a first-class university existed in Hanoi, and Cambodians and 
Vietnamese were taking a growing part in the professions and the ad- 
ministrative staffs, as well as in the research work of the Ecole Frangaise 
d’Extréme Orient and the Pnom Penh Jnstitut d’Etudes Bouddhiques. 

During the war, the Japanese occupation forces at first seemed to 
respect French sovereignty, and did not question it openly though doing 
all they could to undermine it secretly. The native population proved 
very faithful, collaboration was rare, and a check of native opinion made 
by the Japanese in August, 1945, in the South Annam province of 
Nhatrang, supposed to be strongly revolutionary, showed only 15 per 
cent. anti-French and 11 per cent. indifferent against 74 per cent. pro- 
French. The reason for this, however, was that nobody regarded the 
Japanese victory as permanent, and everybody expected the French 
authority to return eventually for good. 

This expectation was shattered by the fact that the Japanese coup of 
March, 1945, was followed, not by restoration of French authority, but 
by occupation, under the Potsdam Agreement, by British troops in the 
south and Chiang Kai-shek forces in the north. The belief in France 
is that President Roosevelt, misled by false information supplied by 
the Chinese Lobby, deliberately aimed at ruining the prestige of France 
in Indo-China, possibly to aid Chiang Kai-shek’s project for adding 
Tonkin to his empire, and doubtless also in the hope of gaining some 
business advantages for the U.S. The actions of General Gallagher and 
Major Patti are generally quoted in support of this view. 

The Indo-Chinese, seeing the sovereignty of France in their country 
questioned not only by her enemies but by her allies as well, concluded 
that it was nearing its end, and with typical Asian flexibility turned 
against it. France had lost face, and efforts to recover it have been 
both costly and fruitless. But even if American policy had been differ- 
ent, the old status quo could not have been restored for long. France’s 
presence in Indo-China ceased to be logical after the British left India, 
and after the Dutch had bowed to the rather forceful suggestions of the 
United States about leaving the East Indies. But the way would then 
have been open for some sort of dignified and friendly departure of the 
French administrators and army, with an orderly surrender of power 
into local hands. 

Unhappily the Potsdam policy created entanglements which it has 
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been impossible to undo. In the south, the loyal and friendly attitude 
of the British forces under General Gracey made the transition easier ; 
bnt in the north the anarchy developed by the undisciplined bands of 
Chiang Kai-shek led to bloody incidents, and after a short time to a 
general uprising of the nationalist groups for what seemed to them the 
chance of their country’s freedom. 

Thus there was started a terrible war — a war in which few battles 
are fought, but constant attacks on convoys and small groups inflict 
heavy losses; in which the economic basis built after the ‘twenties is 
being systematically destroyed; in which peace by victory could be 
achieved only by giving permanent armed protection to almost every 
village. There is hardly a French family which has not lost a member 
in the struggle; the cost to the French budget greatly exceeds the total 
of the U.S. help extended to France; and the drain of human and 
financial strength has made the army cruelly deficient, especially in face 
of a rearmed Germany, and thus destroyed the nation’s sense of security 
at home. More young officers are killed every year than are graduated 
from the military schools ; and worse still, officers and non-commissioned 
officers are kept in the Far East for twenty-eight months without leave 
and when they return to home duty find it difficult to readapt themselves 
to European service conditions, especially as they have to expect another 
and often very early turn of duty in Indo-China. 


The statistical story is as follows: 


Year Killed Costof War %of Military Civilian American Help 
(French) (Billion Frs.) Expenses Expenses To France 














1945 367 3.2 1.8% 11.2 

1946 2,828 27 178% 37.5 

1947 4,081 53.3 26.3% 73.6 

1948 4,821 89.7 31.6% 84.4 140 

1949 4.872 130.4 34.5% 114. 268 

1950 7,150 201 45% 117.5 181 

1951 3,443 308 39% 137.9 149 
27,562 812.6 33.5% 576.1 733 


The French have no possible hope of any compensation for their 
immense human and material outlays. Even the most complete victory 
would necessarily be followed by an abandonment of French interests, 
since the new structure of the country has no permanent place for them. 
Under treaties made with Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos in the immedi- 
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ate post-war years, all three states have been granted independence sub- 
ject only to the following restrictions: French command of the armed 
forces ; diplomatic representation by France where the state maintains 
no legation of its own; preference to Frenchmen in the selection of for- 
eign advisers. Except for the armed forces there is no longer a French 
administration in Indo-China. Some French people continue to carry 
on business, but that business is more and more connected with the 
needs of the military forces. 
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But in order to round out the picture it is necessary to consider what 
would be the consequences, both to Indo-China and to the free world at 
large, of a French withdrawal. Cambodia and Laos, abandoned to them- 
selves, will be unable to resist the double pressure from East and West, 
and will either be absorbed by Vietnam or Siam or else divided between 
their two more dynamic neighbours, with inevitable destruction of their 
national cultures and individuality. Cochin China, the most advanced 
part of the area, so advanced indeed that it has been considered a part 
of France, enjoying representation in the French Parliament, will be 
dominated by the more numerous but less educated Tonkinese, and 
before many years have passed Tonkin itself will fall a prey to Chinese 
ambitions, since China under whatever type of government will always 
want to control the outlet of her southern provinces to the sea. 

There is little hope that Indo-China, an artificial creation of France, 
can possibly survive French withdrawal. Everything points to the ex- 
pectation that it will break up into the separate fragments whose only 
cement has been the sovereignty of France. The consequent turmoil and 
anarchy will favour the spread of Communism, which is likely to extend 
to Siam, Malaya, Singapore, and to endanger India through Burma. 

To France, whose interests in the Far East will then have come to 
an end, this will mean but little directly. ‘To other members of the 
United Nations, who have world wide interests, and are deeply con- 
cerned about communications with the Middle East by way of the 
Pacific, the prospect of a completely Communist Asia, closed to Ameri- 
can trade, can hardly be very satisfactory. 





UNITING THE FREE WORLD 
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HE WESTERN WORLD was hard pressed during the spring and 
summer of 1953 to maintain its internal unity and to retain allies 
in the non-Soviet areas of the world. In Europe, the building of 
the European Defence Community seemed to have bogged down. The 
altered Soviet diplomatic tactics—the new “peace offensive”—seemed 
to be bearing psychological fruit. In Asia, the negotiation of a Korean 
armistice and the problem of a far eastern settlement were straining 
the common front of the allies in Korea and increasing the stresses in 
western-Asian relations. In the United Nation, following the Seventh 
Assembly, a sense of futility and despair prevailed. Public doubts about 
the utility of the United Nations were growing. It was in such an inter- 
national setting that the Annual Study Conference of the C.I.I.A. for 
1953 was called to consider the problem “Uniting the Free World.” 
Departing from the procedure of the last few years when each round 
table followed the same agenda, this conference held simultaneous talks 
on three different aspects of the common problem—The Unity of the 
West (Round Table A), Uniting the West and Asia (Round Table B), 
Unity Through the United Nations (Round Table C)*. Despite the 
multi-national origins of the conferees and their differences of view, they 
were united in their search for mutual understanding and for avenues 
of co-operation by which to achieve their common goal—security and 
peace, 
I 
At Round Table A, two issues dominated the discussion of political 
questions affecting western unity: the advisability of a four power 
meeting ; the recognition of Communist China and its admission to the 
UN. 
Views differed about the practicality of holding a four power con- 
ference soon, but favoured it in the long run as a means of relaxing 
world tension. In this connection, it was pointed out that, for historical 
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* The author is endebted to Messrs. Arthur C. Turner and John K. Elliott for the 
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reasons, the United States’ government and European governments, 
including those of the United Kingdom, tend to approach diplomacy 
differently. The United States seemed to view diplomacy as the handling 
of a series of separate problems each of which can be more or less 
independently solved; European governments appear inclined to regard 
international problems as complex and enduring from generation to 
generation. Which is the approach of Canadians? What do we believe 
the west should negotiate about when a position of strength is reached? 
Like the study sessions at Quebec in 1952, the London sessions tended 
to shy away from such considerations. Yet, negotiation, peaceful co- 
existence, some form of durable settlement are among the basic objectives 
of NATO’s diplomatic strategy. 

The bearing of far eastern issues on western unity was stressed 
throughout the discussions. Of all these issues, the question of Com- 
munist China was regarded as the most explosive single issue. It was 
believed that ultimately Communist China must receive general diplo- 
matic recognition. Opinions varied more about admitting the Peking 
government to the United Nations, although they did not contrast 
sharply with those expressed at Round Table C where ultimate uni- 
versality of membership was favoured but admission of Communist 
China was opposed in the present circumstances, 


The weak economies of western Europe were contrasted with the 
buoyant economies of the United States and Canada. Two approaches 
were taken to the causes of western Europe’s economic difficulties. One 
viewed them as short-run in character and soluble by actions of the 
west European governments themselves, including the adoption of 
deflationary monetary policies and lower tariffs. The other traced them 
to fundamental changes in the world economy discernible before the 
second world war. It was agreed that the United States and Canada 
must continue to be economic mainstays of western Europe. Even 
though the latter’s dollar problem would likely remain if North America 
turned to free trade to-morrow, the United States and Canada must 
reduce their tariffs and do everything possible to increase exports from 
western Europe. Otherwise, undesirable political and economic results 
could ensue, such as large-scale unemployment in western Europe and 
the impulsion of its states into the Soviet economic orbit. 

The conferees without question accepted NATO as an effective 
defensive system and regarded the defense of western Europe as a prac- 
tical proposition. They saw the west’s rearmament programme now 
passing through a stock-taking phase in which the paramount ques- 
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tions were: how far should rearmament be pushed and how can political 
support for rearmament be sustained through changes of Soviet diplo- 
matic tactics? At the close of their discussion, this warning was sounded. 
America and Europe remain the heart of the free world but much of 
their strength is dissipated in other areas. If tension relaxes in these 
areas, democratic countries will be tempted to reduce rather than to 
re-deploy this strength. Military strength is thus in many respects 
dependent upon political factors and care must be taken that the politics 
of preparedness are not neglected. 


II 


The Middle East, which was examined at both tables A and B, 
was seen as presenting a series of small but intractable problems which 
add up to a serious issue for both Asia and the West. One tendency was 
to depict the Middle East as declining in importance: for instance, the 
Suez Canal zone has lost its strategic value; the Iranian oil controversy 
cast no ripple over the world scene; in general, the area is ho longer the 
key to the military and strategic position of the western world. This view 
was strongly challenged by those who contended that air routes and oil 
give a continuing value to the Middle East and that the area still lends 
itself to the control of three continents—Europe, Asia, and Africa. It 
was agreed that steps must be taken to save the region, to provide for 
its defence, to satisfy national aspirations, and to relieve economic 
suffering. But how could these ends be achieved in the face of dis- 
agreement between all of the great powers, of tension between great 
and small powers in the region, and of internal hostilities like those 
between the Arabs and the Jews? To diagnose was easy; to prescribe 
was hard. 


III 

An extensive discussion took place at Round Table B on Asia, 
Communism, and the West. Asian points of view were forcibly pre- 
sented. Under the injunction that the diversity of the Asian lands makes 
generalizations difficult and dangerous. Asia was depicted as neither 
pro-communist nor pro-western in outlook. Fear of war, nationalism, 
and desire for social reform were seen as the dominant motifs in Asian 
thinking about relations with the communist and the western worlds. 
Many Asians, it was said, do not bear the same resentment against com- 
munism as do we in the west, but feel that communism may offer a 
worthwhile political and economic system. Why is this? The simplest 
explanation pointed to the disparity in economic and social conditions 
between most Asian and Soviet peoples. To the former, Soviet-type 
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commissars and planned economy could offer only improvement whereas 
to the more highly developed west and to Asians under western in- 
fluence the Soviet system could represent only retrogression ; hence, the 
difference in attitudes. A more complex explanation was that com- 
munism in Asia has been able to exploit the strong currents of nationalist 
sentiment, to blame poverty and racialism upon the occidental foreigner, 
to undermine the existing, usually western-oriented ruling classes by 
attacking social privilege, absente landlordism, and corruption and 
nepotism in the public services. 

If communism finds so favourable an environment in Asia, must 
the other Asian lands inevitably follow China along the road to Moscow? 
By no means did the discussion lead to this depressing conclusion. 
Asians were depicted as distrusting communist imperialism. India was 
not thought likely to follow China. Most importantly, Asia’s future 
course was seen to depend greatly upon relations with the West. 

In this regard, the discussions brought out that, while many Asians 
doubtless seek a general conformity of objectives with the west, they 
are divided from the west by numerous factors. In general, the Asian 
peoples are bearers of diverse cultures of their own which they seek 
to preserve against the west and communism while absorbing the more 
advanced technology of outside societies. In India, the conferees were 
told, western values have been influential but have not supplanted the 
indigenous values nor have they achieved a synthesis with the latter. 
In Indonesia, western idealism once had great influence, but now 
Indonesians tend to be inward and backward looking, their society 
dominated by the Moslem religion, by an agrarian economy, and by the 
village community. Such cultural differences must affect Asian-western 
relations, although not necessarily always in a divisive manner; it was 
pointed out for instance that Indian ideas and ideals are not unreceptive 
to western democratic institutions. Still, this cultural gulf exists and is 
often widened by the attitude of the west itself. 

Westerners were told that they must live down their imperialist 
past and overcome their ignorance of Asia, particularly their misunder- 
standing of the nature of the national and social revolution in Asia. 
Racial discrimination was singled out as most productive of emotional 
tensions and as fuel for communist propagandists. Also, the monolithic 
attitude of the west towards communist movements was questioned. Any 
Asian country with communist tendencies is not necessarily a part of 
the Soviet bloc; communists are perhaps no more united than Islam or 
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Christendom. To these arguments the retort was made that, apart from 
Yugoslavia, no convincing evidence of basic communist disunity existed. 

More might have been said in defence of the West. Some Asians 
may live too much in the colonial past. The attitude of some major 
western powers has changed towards Asia; the desire to dominate and 
exploit being replaced by the search for mutual political and economic 
help on a basis of equality. Asian misunderstanding of this new attitude 
hinders closer unity between Asia and the west. Moreover, in meeting 
Asian needs for social reform and better living standards, the West has 
more to offer in terms of technical aid, investment capital, trade, and 
food than the Soviet sphere. 

But, is the West contributing enough? While it was emphasized 
that Asians hold the key to their own future and that western aid can be 
only a small portion of their developmental plans, nonetheless increased 
western aid is necessary to speed economic expansion in a situation 
where time poses a major problem. Opinions differed, however, about 
the form this contribution should take. Technical assistance is invaluable, 
but are Asian technicians better trained at home or abroad? Heavy 
capital investment is necessary (although some queried this, believing 
that improvement of rice strains was of more immediate importance) 
but should it be public or private in form? How can unfavourable 
climates of private investment be changed in such countries as India? 
No agreed answer to such questions emerged from the discussions, but 
almost unanimous agreement prevailed that both humanitarian and 
strategic reasons dictated more western aid, quickly and generously 
given, if Asia, and perhaps the West, are to avoid political and social 
disaster. 


IV 


The feasibility of attaining collective security through a universal 
organization like the League and the United Nations has long been 
debated. By no means was this historic issue resolved at London, al- 
though it was thoroughly discussed. On the one hand it was asserted 
that, like the League of Nations, the United Nations had become simply 
a debating society, unable effectively to provide for the security of its 
members. Therefore, security must be sought through closer knit regional 
organizations like NATO. On the other hand, the collective action in 
Korea was cited as illustrating the type of practical security role which 
the UN can play. Besides, collective security was said to comprise 
more than military enforcement action. Measures for peaceful settlement, 
for securing economic and other forms of co-operation between states, 
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for eliminating the more basic causes of war were seen as essential 
elements of any collective security system and as best provided by a 
universal international organization like the United Nations. 


The same consistent disagreement was apparent in the discussion of 
the United Nations and NATO. While many felt that NATO should 
not over-shadow the United Nations in importance, it was argued that 
NATO, by redressing the world balance of power, was making possible 
the resumption of negotiations with the Soviet Union, a precondition of 
ultimate UN success. Against this opinion it was held that, while NATO 
was necessary, from a UN point of view NATO had undoubtedly in- 
creased international tensions, thereby narrowing the area of peaceful 
negotiation between Soviet Russia and the West. Regional security 
arrangements could actually endanger peace if they forced the Soviet 
Union out of international organizations which provide a bridge be- 
tween the two antagonistic spheres. 


The latter consideration was also raised in the discussion about a 
conference to amend the Charter as provided in article 103. Few doubts 
were expressed about the need for Charter revision. There was dis- 
agreement over the method of achieving this. Revision by interpreta- 
tion and convention was both condemned and praised; revision by con- 
ference was seen to bristle with political difficulties. How could agree- 
ment be achieved with the Soviet Union? Would not acrimonious and 
futile debate break out between the colonial and the anti-colonial powers ? 
Might not certain elements of United States’ opinion attempt to seize 
an opportunity to lead a “retreat from San Francisco?” Faced by the 
implications of such questions, the conferees at this table generally agreed 
that the conference proposal should be approached very cautiously and, 
if accepted, careful preparations should be made well in advance lest 
the procedings of the conference serve to weaken and discredit the 
United Nations. 

Taken over-all, the discussions revealed a balanced and pragmatic 
appraisal not untinged with hope and idealism of the United Nations’ 
past and future. If the United Nations has been less effective than 
intended originally as a security agency, it continues to have vital 
functions to perform as a meditator and conciliator, as an instrument 
of social reform, and as a co-ordinator, to-gether with the specialized 
agencies, of international economic, social, cultural and related mat- 
ters. With some it was a hope, with others a conviction that since 1919 
a widespread public opinion has developed condemning war as illegal 
and showing an increased consciousness of a social responsibility, global 
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in scope. Therefore, with the needs and opinion of humanity behind 
it, and chastened by experience, the United Nations should be growing, 
positive force in international affairs. 

Vv 


Canada’s role and policies were commented on throughout the round 
table discussions. Regarding defense problems, views differed about 
whether enough was being spent on defense and whether the defense 
dollar was being spent wisely. Likewise, opinions varied about the 
feasibility of purchasing military equipment in the United States or the 
British Isles, but they favoured the production of certain armaments 
entirely in Canada, if only for reasons of prestige. There was almost 
unanimous agreement that it would probably be a grave mistake to 
increase the proportion of expenditure on atomic defense. In war, 
Canada likely would be a lesser atomic target than the United States 
or Great Britain and its resources might, therefore, better be devoted 
more to other areas of defense. Respecting Asia, it was felt that the 
Canadian people were not unsympathetic with Asiatic aspirations and 
that the Canadian government was ahead of others in its understanding 
of eastern problems. On the other hand, it was widely urged that 
Canada could and should make a larger contribution to Asian develop- 
ment. Also, some questioned the efficiency of the Canadian govern- 
ment’s system for handling its share of the Colombo plan, but no alter- 
native seems to have been suggested. With reference to the United 
Nations, criticism again was balanced and not extensive. Canada was 
viewed as a constructive member which sent delegations with well- 
stuffed brief cases and good sense and which played the role of useful 
critic and mediator. At the same time, an undesirable complacent public 
attitude towards the UN was noted and, it was felt, that particularly 
in the economic and social field, Canada could play a more imaginative 
and positive role in the United Nations. 
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The Stars and Stripes in Asia* 


counter, except in the field of dialectics, between Marx and 

Malthus. Malthusia, if we may use this terin geographically, has 
been in the hands of imperialists or nationalists and their embarrass- 
ments have provided a fertile soil for communist propaganda. To 
contain communism it is, therefore, imperative to dispose of the problem 
of food and population. 

The United Nations and its wealthier members have tackled this 
problem in a small way by technical assistance in its various forms and 
by the provision, on generous.terms, of some capital resources. In 
words, the United Nations has been far more generous. It remains to 
be seen, however, whether more has been achieved than a restoration 
of morale and a postponement of the day of crisis by providing a breath- 
ing space in which Asian nationalism can struggle with the growth of 
population. 

The Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, published by the 
United Nations, contains a thorough examination of the whole area 
from the standpoint of the agencies whose day to day work brings them 

’ face to face with this problem. On the stage of the Far East old actors 
have put on new masks and the spectators must become acquainted with 
the new dramatis personae. Have there, we must ask ourselves, been 
real changes or do the new masks barely conceal the old personalities? 
Canada’s mask can perhaps be best described as an intense nationalism, 
which is dominantly political in character but which is being given a 
more and more cultural appearance. The other books mentioned in this 
article may be of some assistance in revealing the new cast although this 
has not been their primary purpose. 

Japan’s effort to escape from over-population by industrialization 
and the acquisition of a market outside Japan, which would in turn 
provide raw materials and eventually food as well, ended in a disastrous 
war. As a result the United States inherited Japan’s problem — the 
victor became, by the law of his own being, a heres necessarius. 


C= MUNISM has been lucky in never having to preside at any en- 


*A list of the books considered here will be found at the end of the article. 
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The Americans set about their task with characteristic vigour and 
envisaged nothing less than the creation of a democracy in the course of 
a few years of military occupation. Failure in Japan is the significant 
title given by Mr. Textor to his analysis of their efforts. For a detached 
spectator — if we can imagine so heartless a being — the story is as 
full of interest as that of the atomic explosions. 

American objectives were many and inevitably contradicted each 
other. Japan was to be made into a democratic state, with a viable 
economy, adequate means of defence and ability to resist communism. 
But Japan was not to be either an economic or military menace to other 
countries. The miracle had to be performed quickly and thaumaturgists 
were in short supply. Soldiers are not accustomed to the political tech- 
niques of democracy, democratic statesmen are not an article of export 
and social scientists find it difficult to reconcile the idea of democracy, 
which does what it likes and learns by trial and error, with that of 
democracy whose policies are guided by its very nature to the desired 
goals. 

Mr. Textor is one of these social scientists who, to their disgust, have 
been kept by the military on tap but not on top. He is a fair-minded 
man and has seen the difficulties at very close quarters. In the United 
States, Americans have surmounted immense difficulties, both physical 
and political, but never those difficulties which confront Japan today. 
The cruel pressure of population on resources has not been an Ameri- 
can experience and the environment which it creates, while it may con- 
ceivably be one with which democratic statesmanship can cope, is hardly 
one in which democracy can develop. American democracy has aban- 
doned the tough religious framework within which it developed, as 
someone learning to swim abandons his cork jacket, but Japan may 
still need some sort of jacket. It is significant that religion ts hardly 
mentioned in this book. There is another vital problem which receives 
little attention. If the per capita national income is low, is the condi- 
tion most favourable to social progress its division in “equal shares” or 
the creation of an élite at the cost of depressing, in some degree, the 
general level of income? 

There are two formidable competitors of democracy in Japan: the 
industrial magnates who literally owned the country; and the commu- 
nists, few in number but, perhaps, capable of rapid and overwhelming 
expansion. Failure in Japan is devoted to deploring the victory of the 
former ; Red Flag over Japan suggests that this victory may be tempor- 
ary and may, indeed, contain the seeds of its own destruction. 
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Yet the authors go no further than suggestion. The book is essen- 
tially a well-documented and dispassionate history of the communist 
movement in Japan, before, during and after the second world war. 
Its major interest lies in its appraisal of the extent to which Japanese 
communists have been and are animated by an uncritical and unquestion- 
ing loyalty to the USSR. At times they seem to have been reluctant 
to acquiesce in directives that they should be moderate and conciliatory. 

The Russians, like the Americans, have had to study, and endeavour 
to understand, the complicated pattern of Japanese social, economic and 
political life. The plea of Mr. Textor for the trained social scientist 
both as an analyst and as a guide to policy, if not as competent to deter- 
mine what the goals of policy should be, can be paralleled by the ex- 
ponents of Marxist-Leninist doctrines. Both scientific schools must be 
distasteful to military men in their respective countries to whom they 
must appear doctrinaire and — to risk over-statement — naive. 

As spectators of this competition, Canadians should ask what is the 
future of Japan and what influence, if any, they can exercise on events. 
In a peaceful world Japan could play an important and rewarding part. 
In a cold war, which divides the world as the Roman limes divided 
Europe, the geographic position of Japan gives that country strategic 
importance rather as a threat to the mainland of Asia than to the Ameri- 
cas. Japan’s economic importance is great but only in association with 
potential suppliers of materials. The character and quality of its people 
make Japan politically important, but the numbers to be fed and kept in 
useful employment are a source of embarrassment to its rulers and its 
associates which, in a depression, might become a serious danger. 

Japan may, therefore, be worth conciliating. Conciliation requires 
treatment which will be regarded as fair; assistance in maintaining full 
employment and a rising standard of living; due regard for self-respect 
and yet an indication that well-being depends on friendly relations with 
countries able to cut off essential supplies. It is quite impossible to 
fulfil these simple conditions without at the same time exposing friendly 
nations to being held responsible if the Japanese economy does not pro- 
vide full-employment and rising living standards. We must ensure 
Japan access to markets in countries able to supply raw materials or 
the currency with which these materials can be bought elsewhere. 

Mr. Reischauer, who contributed a valuable introduction to Red Flag 
over Japan, has analysed in co-operation with Mr. Murphy the political 
issues between Japan and the United States in Some Issues in Japanese- 
American Relations, a paper prepared for the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. To show that friendship is probable he attaches great importance 
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to the presence of a common enemy in the USSR. But he also main- 
tains that the Japanese consider communism a lesser danger to demo- 
cracy than domestic totalitarianism. External defence may appear less 
important than economic peril. There is, therefore, a danger in insisting 
on “an intolerable rate of rearmament” and in threatening to abandon 
assistance if demands are not met. As Japanese economic expansion 
is likely to be at the expense of western Europe, the United States may 
be forced into the awkward position of an “impartial judge between 
them.” The desire of Japan to trade with the communist continent is 
a potential source of friction with the United States which is to some 
extent appeased today by military expenditures in connection with the 
war in Korea. 

The military problem of Japan is difficult for Canadians to assess. 
New Zealand and Australia oppose rearmament and so do the Philip- 
pines. Western Europe is almost indifferent. What is the Canadian 
position? Perhaps Japan should become a member of the United 
Nations and participate in police action, regional defensive pacts and 
eventually disarmament. But the USSR might veto membership and 
Japan, as an agent of the United Nations, might be distasteful to the 
United States which, in the Far East at least, regards itself as something 
more than the chosen instrument of the United Nations. 

In Formosa, Joseph W. Ballantine frankly describes his subject as 
“a problem for United States foreign policy.” His record, in the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service and elsewhere, inspires confidence and we can trust 
the veracity of his statements. It dawns gradually on the reader that 
the foreign policy of the United States is not being appraised by any 
standard but is being described and explained in terms of hard facts 
beyond the control of those who frame it. One of these hard facts is 
American public opinion. Since part of the purpose of the Brookings 
Institution in arranging for the production of this book was “‘to aid in 
the development of an informed and responsible American public 
opinion on foreign policy,’ we may infer that the opinion which has 
determined the past policy was in its opinion neither informed nor 
responsible. 

As the public is not even told the standard to which policy ought 
to conform, it is unaided in judging of the merits of the bargain struck 
at Yalta, of the moral obligations (if any) assumed by the United States 
as a member of the United Nations, of the practicability of a modus 
vivendi between rich and poor peoples or between communist and non- 
communist states, of the considerations involved in blocking a revolu- 
tionary movement in the interests of a friendly government and in order 
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to promote ulterior strategic objectives, or of the moral obligations (if 
any) incurred by taking such action. For Canadian observers this 
attempt to educate public opinion in the United States is of the greatest 
interest, but it is exasperating to feel that the writer might have accom- 
plished more if he had taken off his diplomatic cloak and, while remain- 
ing judicious, had delivered judgment. “The mere sorting out of the 
facts of the situation and the placing of them in some sort of perspec- 
tive was and is an essential first step in laying the groundwork for 
future decision.” This is the last sentence of a book published in 1952, 
a leisurely approach, indeed, to a decision vital to peace and war. 


In thinking of their policy in the Far East, Canadians pay almost no 
attention to the Philippines and, indeed, know very little about “the third 
largest English-speaking country.” The islands lie outside their three 
areas of major interest. America, Europe and the Commonwealth. 
The Philippines and the United States is “‘a study in the evolution of 
United States policy toward the Islands” from the time when a bare 
two-thirds majority in the Senate acquiesced in the assumption of the 
“white man’s burden” to that of their recognition as an independent 
republic. It records an example of imperialism with a capacity for 
evolution, giving place, as it withers away, to popular self-government, 
perhaps eventually to self-government sans phrase. 


It is an easier task to terminate a colonial regime than to put an end 
to a colonial economy and the dependence on the export of primary 
products to the United States market has made it hard for the Islands 
to survive in a world pledged to non-discriminatory multilateral trade. 
Twenty years ago, “Many of the Congress majority . . . voted for the 
passage of the (independence) bill, glad to be rid of an economic com- 
petitor and a military liability .. . They excused their self-interest by 
asserting that they were giving the Filipinos what they wanted.” Today 
the Unted States is assisting in the implementation of the Bell report 
and, on the economic plane, is again assuming the old “burden.” The 
authors end their narrative with a sentence revealing the American out- 
look of 1951: “Only history could record whether amidst the forces 
now shaping in the Philippines, the Orient and the world, the Philippine 
Republic or any nation conceived in, and dedicated to, the democratic 
way of life could long survive.” 

The economic situation is described in greater detail in Land and 
People in the Philippines. This book also contains a warning that “the 
economy of Philippine society is on treacherous ground . . . Political 
liberty does not carry economic independence.” 
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Although the Philippines could not today be included in what I have 
called Malthusia, the ominous phrase “pressure of men upon land” 
appears. “The Philippines does not really feed itself in terms of the 
basic list of everyday commodities used by almost everyone.” Some 
areas are over-populated and internal colonization is an important ques- 
tion. The population is increasing fairly rapidly and the breathing 
space during which living standards may be raised so as to become an 
effective restraint is limited. While “the importance of imports” is not 
abnormal, “the peculiar economic position of the islands within the 
American tariff framework” may have left a difficult adjustment to be 
made when imports have to be paid for. 

Three other countries, Indonesia, French Indo-China and Malaya 
are discussed in Asian Nationalism and the West, which also contains an 
introduction dealing with new trends in Asian Nationalism and sum- 
maries of the discussion at the Lucknow conference of the I.P.R. 

In Indonesia, “the attainment of political independence has not been 
followed by increasing political disintegration.” But, “the poverty and 
economic backwardness of their country are for many Indonesians a 
compelling argument for giving priority to their social-economic as 
against their social-political goals.” If caprttal formation has to be 
achieved by depressing a standard of living already low it may be im- 
possible “to avoid dictatorial and even totalitarian political measures.” 
As regards foreign policy, it is over the Indo-China issue that the most 
acute difference with the United States has arisen. 

In Indo-China, Philippe Devillers tells us, anti-communism was, in 
1947, merely a pretext for French policy. The real problem was 
nationalism. The methods used by the Vietminh — “physical terror and 
moral constraint” — had discredited it. “Paris should have spoken to 
Vietnam as London had just spoken to India.” By according full 
recognition to the nationalist demand for independence the French could 
have disposed of communism fairly easily. But this situation changed 
in some degree with the sudden victory of communism in China and 
the struggle in Indo-China became part of the cold war. American sup- 
port became indispensable and was forthcoming only on the assumption 
of Vietnamese independence. The narrative ends in August, 1951. But 
“independence is no more than the gate that opens before the real prob- 
lems.” Foremost among them is “the low level of living in a peasant 
class which, at the same time, is in full process of population growth.” 
Better agriculture, and some industrialization, both of which require 
capital, must win the race against the growth of population. Therefore, 
a planned economy is necessary and democracy in parliamentary form is 
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likely to bring anarchy and ruin. An organized opposition is incompre- 
hensible in Asiatic countries. Undivided power is one of the attractions 


of Communism. 
The account of Malaya begins with the statement that almost all 


generalizations about nationalism in Asia will be falsified there. We 
can take leave of Malthusia. The jungle has kept the country under- 
populated even after substantial immigration. The fundamental prob- 
lem is political. The immigrants have no wish to return to their home- 
lands ; “psychologically, however, it is difficult for any of them to trans- 
fer allegiance to the country of their adoption.” There is no focus for 


a Malayan loyalty. 

The books which have been mentioned in this article cover a great 
deal of territory. Whatever the degree of Canadian goodwill there is 
not much that Canada can do directly to assist the countries we have 
been examining. The international agencies in which we participate 
can do something to promote human welfare and, perhaps, indirectly 
something to maintain morale in the face of difficulties. It would seem 
to be in helping to secure the necessary co-operation that Canadian 


policy can accomplish most. 


University of British Columbia H. F. ANcus 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED Nations, 1951-52. Department of External 
Affairs, Conference Series 1951, No. 1. 1952. (Ottawa: Queen’s 
Printer. xv, 165pp. 50c.) 


The sixth annual survey by the Department of External Affairs of 
United Nations’ activities and Canada’s participation therein is con- 
siderably shorter than any of its predecessors, although the period 
covered — eighteen months from the beginning of 1951 to the middle 
of 1952 — is longer by half a year in order to include the deliberations 
of the General Assembly’s Sixth Session in their entirety. This brevity 
should not be taken to mean a shift of Canadian interests from New 
York to Fontainbleau or Paris; it is due to concise editing and a prose 
style that, if not exactly lyrical, is a model of precision and clarity.. 

Like earlier surveys, Canada and the United Nations, 1951-52 pro- 
vides information on three levels. It contains data on the structure and 
general purpose of the UN. It describes, for the period under review, 
the work of all six of the UN’s principal organs, its specialized agen- 
cies and its functional commissions, as well as certain financial and ad- 
ministrative problems. Finally, it attempts to set forth the Canadian 
rélc: the attitude of the Government towards various issues, the work 
of the Canadian delegations, and other related information (such as the 
Canadian Report to the Secretary General on Implementation of United 
Nations Recommendations on Economic and Social Matters, reprinted 
in full as one of ten useful appendices). 

It is on this third level that Canada and the United Nations is least 
successful. Objectivity is achieved by the simple expedient of limiting 
the account of Canadian policy to almost perfunctory remarks. For 
example, of five pages (31-35) devoted to developments in the Palestine 
dispute during 1951-52, only one short paragraph describes the Cana- 
dian position ; to those who recall the intimate and constructive associa- 
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tion of Canada with this problem in the past, this will seem dispropor- 
tionate. Of seven pages (1-7) discussing the problem of Korea in its 
Political and Security aspects, only a brief excerpt from Mr. Pearson’s 
statement to the Political Committee on January 26, 1951, explaining 
why Canada voted “reluctantly” for the U.S. Resolution branding the 
Central People’s Government of China an aggressor in Korea, gives 
any indication of Canada’s part during these crucial eighteen months 
of negotiation and fighting. 

This raises the question whether Canada and the United Nations 
might be more useful if, in future, it devoted less space to a general 
review of UN affairs, readily found elsewhere, and concentrated more 
on the Canadian contribution, to which no other publication is devoted. 
It might, for example, include more and lengthier extracts from the 
speeches of Canadian delegates in the various organs of the UN;; it 
might include excerpts from Parliamentary Debates on UN affairs; it 
might even reprint significant expressions of editorial opinion through- 
out Canada on Canadian UN policy. It may be said that such a work 
would be too specialized for an annual survey intended, as the present 
series presumably is, for the general reader. But the circulation of 
Canada and the United Nations, 1951-52 — 513 English and 95 French 
copies sold as of May 1, 1953, with an additional 90 purchased by the 
United Nations Association — indicates that the general reader is not 
too interested. Those who are interested would find, I think, the series 
more valuable if a comprehensive and detailed account of Canadian 
policy at the UN were provided, even at the expense of some of the 
general information it now contains. 


The University of Toronto, May, 1953 JAMES Eayrs 


CanapiAn Recions, A Geography of Canada. By Donald F. Putnam 
(ed), Benoit Brouillette, Donald P. Kerr, and J. Lewis Robinson. 
1953. (Toronto: J. M. Dent & Son. 601pp. $9.00) 


This six hundred page geography of Canada, written by four geo- 
graphy professors, is, among its other shortcomings, the victim of un- 
fortunate timing. Evidently planned at the end of the second world 
war, before the full national significance was realized of iron ore in 
Labrador, Quebec and Ontario; of oil and gas in western Canada; and 
of power and mineral development in northern British Columbia and 
the Yukon, the book was largely obsolete by the time it was published. 
Even so the shape of things to come should have been evident to any 
but those determined to eschew all suggestion of optimism concerning 
Canada‘s future. 

For example, although the index contains nine references to air- 
ways, the importance of Canada’s geographical position with respect 
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to world aviation is, in effect, deprecated. Furthermore, while mining 
activities in various regions are described (none too adequately), there 
is nothing to suggest that the mine headframe is about to challenge the 
grain elevator as Canada’s most characteristic architectural feature. 

As its name implies, the book discusses the country in terms of 
regions: Newfoundland; the Maritimes; Quebec; Southern Ontario; 
Northern Ontario; the Prairie Provinces; British Columbia; and the 
Northland ; but it is significant that what is possibly the most important 
region of all, the Canadian Shield, is not referred to as an entity, nor 
is Hudson Bay, its logical future outlet, even considered as such. 

The greater part of the book is devoted to a description of the eight 
regions mentioned, mainly on the basis of: physical and human back- 
ground; economic geography; and regions and cities. Almost every 
page contains photographic reproductions, graphs, or maps, and this 
is probably the book’s best feature. But in view of the rapidity of 
change in Canada, the amount of space given to statistical information 
seems scarcely worth the effort and time devoted to its accumulation, 
for much of it is already out of date and more recent data can be 
secured from available reference works. 

The most interesting sections are those on climate, vegetation, soils, 
and faunal distribution, dealt with in terms of the country as a whole. 
Chapters on Canadian production and the patterns of commercial 
activity, also dealing with the country as a whole, suffer from the ob- 
solescence of their data. A final chapter on problems and trends in 
national development attempts to cover in nine pages what might very 
well have been the main theme of the book. 

Canadian Regions perpetuates the outworn idea of Canada as a geo- 
graphical anomaly, a relatively narrow strip along its southern border, 
forever confined by an inhospitable hinterland. What is badly needed 
is a graphic portrayal of a country that is a geographic entity, most of 
which can ultimately be utilized, a land of great resources and possi- 
bilities, the home of a dynamic people on the march. 


Toronto, May 30, 1953. D. M. LeBourpats 


ORGANIZATION OF MIGRATION INTO CANADA. By V. C. Phelan. 1952. 
(Geneva : International Labour Office. 27pp. 15c.) 


This pamphlet is a useful factual summary of Canadian law and 
practice in the field of immigration. It sets forth the guiding prin- 
ciples of Government immigration policy and explains how the policy 
is administered within the statutory framework of the Immigration Act. 
It describes the machinery for selecting immigrants overseas, the 
arrangements for receiving them in this country and assisting them to 
find employment, and the official and unofficial aids offered the immi- 
grant in learning the language and ways of the country and eventually 
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becoming a citizen. The Immigration Act has been revised since the 
pamphlet was written but, as the revision was largely a modernization 
and consolidation and involved little change in policy, most of the 
material presented is still relevant. Some of the facts, of course, such 
as the immigration figures and the statements on assisted passage are 
now out of date. For Canadian readers, some critical and interpretive 
comment would have added greatly to the value of the pamphlet. No 
reference is made to the many problems that are giving concern to social 
workers and others interested in the social and economic integration of 
new Canadians. 

The basic Canadian statute dealing with immigration, unlike that of 
the United States with its rigid quotas, does not in itself “limit entry 
by race, nationality, occupation or otherwise.” It does, however, pro- 
vide for regulations to be made by Order in Council which may pro- 
hibit the landing of any class, nationality or occupational group of 
immigrants, and it is through these regulations that Asiatic immigra- 
tion is restricted, that preference is given to British, French and United 
States immigrants and that the total volume of immigration is controlled 
through broadening or narrowing from time to time the classes and 
occupational groups to be admitted. Since World War II, with fairly 
liberal regulations in effect, Canada has admitted over 800,000 immi- 
grants and has thus been one of the main receiving countries. Indeed, in 
1951 the number reached 194,000, the largest annual influx since 1913. 
How rapidly the flow can be cut down was illustrated last year, when 
new regulations about the middle of the year restricted entries from 
some countries to close relatives of those already here, and from other 
countries to a small number of occupational classes, with the result 
that in the latter half of the year immigration was less than sixty per 
cent. of the same months of 1951 and the year’s total was down to 
165,000. 

The author lays a good deal of stress on the efforts made to dovetail 
the flow of immigration with employment opportunities in Canada. 
One could wish for some critical comment on the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this policy as it works out in actual practice. Obviously 
immigration policy should bear some relation to the so-called “absorp- 
tive capacity” of the economy, though what this is at any given moment 
it would take the wisdom of Solomon to decide. An over-careful policy 
which brought no immigrant in unless there was known to be a job 
awaiting him would almost certainly keep immigration below the vol- 
ume that is desirable in the long-run interests of the country. The 
answer perhaps lies in a fairly liberal selection policy, and more atten- 
tion to helping immigrants overcome some of the economic and social 
problems involved in fitting into a strange environment. 


Toronto Lucy Morcan 
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OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT, MIGRATION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM ‘TO 
THE Dominions. By G. F. Plant. 1951. (Oxford University Press: 
London, New York, and Toronto. Issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs. 186pp. $2.50) 


This is an excellent, and in many respects typical, civil servant’s 
book. It is clear, concise, cool and impartial. The note of advocacy 
never enters its language, but by organizing the facts, it persuades. The 
author was secretary of the United Kingdom Government’s Oversea 
Settlement Committee for nineteen years until retirement in 1937. He 
had much to do with the administration of the Empire Settlement Act 
of 1922, and his first hand account of experience with the Common- 
wealth settlement schemes of the period before the second world war 
takes up most of the book and is a valuable contribution. 

Mr. Plant has no illusions about his subject. “One of the great 
difficulties in considering the question of land settlement in the 
Dominions is that on paper it looks so easy.” Here is more cold water 
for the enthusiasts : “In view of all the difficulties, it may well be doubted 
whether the United Kingdom Government should engage in land settle- 
ment schemes overseas. They may be spectacular, but in terms of the 
number of settlers, assisted passage schemes under which the migrants 
would go out and infiltrate into the new community as openings allowed, 
are more advantageous and certainly far more economical.” 

The book should be read especially by those concerned with settling 
immigrants in this country. It sums up a long experience with the per- 
ennial problems of migrants to new countries. There are a few minor 
errors on matters relating to Canada, such as, for example, on page 145, 
the placing of one of the Fairbridge Farms in Vancouver, instead of 
Vancouver Island. 


University of British Columbia D. C. Corserr 


Tue McGirt Law Journat. Volume 1, Number 1. Autumn, 1952. 
(Published by the Law Undergraduate Society of McGill University. 
Jacques-Yvan Morin, Editor-in-Chief. 98pp.) 


This is the inaugural issue of a new law journal launched by the law 
students at McGill University, to be “edited by students and, largely, 
contributed to by students.” 

Of special interest to readers of International Journal is the fact that 
one of the permanent departments of the new journal is to deal with 
international air law, a reflection of the establishment in 1951 at McGill 
University of the Institute of International Air Law for graduate work 
and research in a field of rapidly developing importance. 

Two contributions to this issue are from the Institute. Its director, 
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Professor John Cobb Cooper, has written a lucid examination of the 
origin of the maxim “cujus est solum, ejus est usque ad coelum.” Ap- 
plied literally as a legal rule, the brocard “whose is the soil, his it is up 
to heaven”, would make aerial navigation almost impossible. Dr. Cooper 
demonstrates that the maxim, though expressed in Latin, was not 
Roman, but probably had its origin in a gloss by the Bolognese 
Accursius (1182-1260) upon a passage from Justinian’s Corpus Juris 
Civilis. It seems to have had greater currency in England than in the 
civil-law countries. Professor Cooper’s historical survey demonstrates 
that Roman law in fact did not protect private rights to airspace beyond 
what was usable by the surface owner, and further that the Roman state, 
by regulating and protecting such rights, exercised sovereignty in the 
airspace above its national territory. His conclusion is that the rule of 
international law recognizing that every contracting state “has complete 
and exclusive sovereignty over the airspace above its territory” which 
was formulated in both the Paris (1919) and Chicago (1944) inter- 
national conventions on the regulation of aerial navigation, has sound 
legal and historical foundation. ‘The maxim’s career in the common law 
both of England and the United States, as it affected private property 
rights in the airspace, has been discussed since the appearance of Dr. 
Cooper’s monograph in a remarkable article by Mr. Jack E. Richardson, 
an Australian member of the Institute, in the Canadian Bar Review for 
February, 1953. The maxim, it may be said now, has been laid low. 
The other air law contribution is a joint study by a Canadian and an 
American member of the Institute, Messrs. John Fenston and Hamilton 
de Saussure, dealing with an unsolved problem of public international 
air law, the conflict that arises in the determination of the competence 
and jurisdiction of the courts of the different states to deal with crimes 
committed on board aircraft. Though the problem appears to have 
been the subject of discussion among international lawyers for many 
years, it remains unsettled and probably calls for a special international 
convention. At first glance, the maritime rule recognizing the law of 
the ship’s registry would seem to commend itself, but there are practical 
difficulties in enforcing the law of the flag when an aircraft is engaged 
in an international flight; this tends to make territoriality (i.e., the 
subjacent state over which the crime is committed) or the place of land- 
ing, determine jurisdiction. Mr. Fenston boldly proposes that fruitless 
discussion be ended by declaring every crime de droit commun commit- 
ted aboard an aircraft to be an international crime. Crimes of this type 
would be defined in an international code and each signatory state would 
be “charged with the duty and responsibility to suppress and punish.” 
This could be connected with the development of an international 
criminal jurisdiction. Mr. de Saussure, in a separate conclusion, recom- 
mends the more conventional recognition of “concurrent jurisdictions” 
and contributes a concise draft for an international convention to effect 
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it. Either the state of the aircraft, or of the place of commission, or of 
the place of apprehension could assume exclusive jurisdiction and apply 
its law to the offence. 

Completing this issue is a study by Mr. Gerald E. LeDain, who has 
since joined the McGill Law Faculty, of the inroads made in Quebec 
by the privative clauses now employed by so many legislatures to curb 
judicial control of administrative bodies. Mr. LeDain draws upon his 
special knowledge of the working of French administrative law to pro- 
pose an appellate procedure. Book reviews and case comments will also 
be permanent headings in the journal. 

The law students and faculty of McGill University are to be con- 
gratulated on the courageous optimism shown in this undertaking. Law 
undergraduates in the United States are responsible, with varying de- 
grees of faculty supervision, for the production of some now famous 
legal periodicals — the Harvard Law Review founded in 1889, the Yale 
Law Journal in 1891, and many others that have contributed much to 
legal scholarship and the public welfare. Canadian legal scholarship is 
still a timorous plant but there are signs of growing virility and one of 
them is this McGill Law Journal. The quality of its first issue is high. 
May it overcome the inevitable discouragements and live to join the 
company of its illustrious predecessors ! 


Montreal LEon LALANDE 


BULWARK OF THE WEsT: IMPLICATIONS AND ProsLEMS OF NATO. By 
Arthur C. Turner. 1953. (The Ryerson Press: Toronto. Published 
under the auspices of the C.I.I.A. v, 106pp. $2.00, members $1.50) 


Mr. Turner writes, “As soon as that assumption (permanent agree- 
ment on major matters among the Great Powers) proved to be false, 
the United Nations ceased to make sense and it was impossible that it 
should work . . . NATO is a confession of the failure of the United 
Nations . . . The happenings of real significance in the field of inter- 
national politics since the end of the Second World War have been few.” 

The chief deterrent to Russian expansion in Western Europe since 
the close of the second world war has been American strategic air power 
with forward bases in Europe and North Africa. The United States 
has also encouraged the strengthening of the economic and military posi- 
tion of her friends in this area through large measures of aid unprece- 
dented in the affairs of nations. These bold steps, marking a complete 
revolution in American peacetime policy, did not wait on any formal 
treaty and were largely unilateral in direction. 

In order to encourage her European partners, who are within range 
of concentrated Russian striking power, the United States has accepted 
a long term commitment which formalizes the position she maintained 
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before the North Atlantic Treaty was signed. “The Parties agree that 
an armed attack against one or more of them in Europe or North 
America shall be considered an attack against them all...” (Article 5). 
Thus reassured the European partners undertook larger measures of 
preparedness, while the Governments of the United States and of 
Canada, for their part, were able to convince their own countries that 
military programmes of great magnitude were desirable. 

Those who framed the Charter of the United Nations, which places 
primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace on the Security 
Council, anticipated that the infant UN could not be charged with 
responsibility for policing the great powers. However the enormous 
expansion of Russian power since the time of the San Francisco Con- 
ference and the lawless use of that power have led to two major military 
responses — the collective effort of the Atlantic Powers and the strong 
action by the UN itself in Korea. By containing communism in Asia, 
the United Nations under American leadership, may have saved that 
continent from the South China Sea to the Mediterranean from being 
engulfed, with the consequent outflanking of much of Southern Europe. 

Mindful that Russian absence in 1950 made it possible for the Secur- 
ity Council to act when aggression occurred in Korea, the General 
Assembly passed the “Uniting For Peace” resolution which allows the 
General Assembly to deal with breaches of the peace when the Security 
Council is unable to do so. 

The collective security measures of the United Nations and the North 
Atlantic Treaty underpin the world system on which the UN depends. 
In the long run the UN must look for the success of its efforts in build- 
ing world peace to negotiation and conciliation, while its authority grows 
through measures of social welfare and economic co-operation. 

This world system will take generations to develop, as did the parlia- 
mentary system before it. The North Atlantic Treaty is an important 
milestone, assuring the proper direction, but meeting the need not of 
yesterday and possibly not of tomorrow, but of today. 

Enthusiasts for article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty, of which the 
Canadian Government until recently was one, speak of an Atlantic Com- 
munity. They advocate measures of social, economic and governmental 
integration that neither Canada nor the United States are likely to im- 
plement in the foreseeable future. Our military commitment is the 
largest contribution we can make. Mr. Arnold Heeney, Canada’s rep- 
resentative on the Permanent Council of NATO, reminded the Inter- 
national Study Conference at Oxford last September, that there remain 
other important international avenues of co-operation in economic and 
social matters. 

In this study “Bulwark of the West”, Mr. Arthur Turner deals with 
the NATO problem, its history, its relationship to the proposals of 
European integration and to the Commonwealth. He examines the 
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Schuman Plan and the plan for the European Defence Community. He 
outlines the problems of the United Nations and pronounces it “really 
dead as a peace-and-security maintaining organization.” He details the 
question of whether NATO is a regional pact studied in terms of the 
Charter. 


Toronto Marvin GELBER 


Tue Rutinc Few: Toe Human Bacxcrounp to Dipromacy. By Sir 
David Kelly, G.C.M.G. 1952. (London: Hollis and Carter; Mont- 
real: Palm Publishers. 449pp. $5.00) 


These frank and entertaining memoirs of Ambassador Sir David 
Kelly will appeal especially to those who, like him, feel themselves rooted 
in the Victorian and Edwardian eras, and who have actively lived the 
last half century. To younger students of this period these personal 
records of recent social and political change will prove stimulating and 
informative. 

Sir David has had an extraordinarily rich and varied experience 
even for a career diplomat. Between 1919 and 1951 he fulfilled missions 
of varying importance in Argentina, Portugal, Mexico, Belgium, 
Sweden, Egypt, Switzerland, Turkey, and Russia, besides serving three 
periods in the Foreign Office. 

Everywhere, whether in monarchies, republics or the Soviet Union, 
he found the real power in the hands of the ‘Ruling Few’: “all social 
changes, whether for better or for worse, are in practice the work of 
minorities.” Furthermore, in contradiction of Stalin, he holds that “the 
replacement of one governing minority by another is always due,” not 
to internal revolution but to “foreign conquest or to loss of confidence 
by the governors in their own mission.” 

The main duty of the diplomatist is “to influence in his country’s 
interest (including the preservation of peace everywhere) whatever 
social group happens to form at the time the actual governing class of 
the country to which he is accredited.” In this exercise Sir David, 
using the “appropriate psychological method,” though with an occasional 
“twinge of conscience,” achieved gratifying results except, of course, 
in totalitarian Russia. 

A concomitant obligation is to acquaint one’s own government not 
only with general trends but also with the personalities who count ; for 
the author rates the purely personal factor higher than do ‘ ‘most 
historians, ever seeking for general causes.” Any political turnover 
tests the ingenuity and adaptability of the resident ambassador. 

Sir David avows his preference for Burke’s political philosophy, and 
reveals a pleasing nostalgia for the good old days of the Victorian 
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system (once regarded as “part of the physical order of the universe’’) 
with its personal freedoms, and the “spacious, leisured, amusing life”’ 
of the upper classes. (He seems unaware of Aneurin Bevan’s “bad old 
days.”) He contrasts in the contemporary State the “choking of the 
machinery of government through overwork.” “The absorbing struggle 
to keep pace with the conveyor-belt of papers leaves senior officials 
literally no time for reflection.” (The old order seemed to disintegrate 
in the Great Depression. ) 

The Ambassador’s account of his experiences in nine different 
countries is replete with acute and often humorous observation. For 
instance, he describes the sharp Anglo-American rivalry in Argentina. 
He finds Cordell Hull’s judgements and attitudes mistaken and harmful ; 
indeed American pressures finally produced Peron’s triumph. Argen- 
tinian neutrality was nationalistic, not pro-Nazi. His Egyptian story 
offers a valuable background to the Suez Canal dispute. 

However, for the general reader, the book’s one chapter of absorb- 
ing interest deals with Russia, 1949-51. It offers a concise interpreta- 
tion of the significance of the Bolshevik Revolution and of Stalin’s 
counter-revolution, with the new privileged-class structure, the urban- 
ization of the peasant, and the four essential organizations: the Com- 
munist Party, the Secret Police, the Army, and the Bureaucracy — the 
“four contradictions” of the Soviet system. 

The Party has been “gradually reduced to the status of a propagan- 
dist, cultural and snooping machine.” After these words were written, 
the Nineteenth Party Congress was held in Moscow, but its performance 
hardly invalidated Kelly’s harsh verdict. 

The author deplores the West’s ignorance of the dualism of Soviet 
doctrine, pronounces the peace offensive a change in tactics, not in 
strategy, and warns us that any real international atomic or arms in- 
spection in Russia would be impossible without a transformation of the 
whole Soviet system. 

In conclusion, the Ambassador urges a diplomatic policy of patience 
and conciliation and the avoidance of threats which might “panic” the 
Kremlin into a preventive war. 


Book REVIEWS 


Vancouver, May, 1953 S. Mack EastMAN 


THE Powitica, ROLE oF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. By H. Field Havi- 
land, Jr., 1951. (New York: Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace. 190pp. $2.75) 


One of the most interesting developments in the few years of the 
United Nations’ existence has been the gradual evolution of the politi- 
cal role played by the General Assembly. While it was not the intention 
of the signers of the Charter to relegate the Assembly to a purely 
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minor role in the making of political decisions, it was nevertheless 
clear that the Assembly was expected to play a subsidiary part to that 
of the Security Council. The primary responsibility on the political 
level lay, it was believed, with that organ whose members held the 
power to supervise the execution of its policy decisions. But the oper- 
ation of the veto, as a result of conflicting great power interests, rapidly 
made evident the Council’s inability to solve the questions laid before it. 

It was left to the General Assembly to assume some of the Council’s 
responsibility to the world community. It was forced to act in fields 
where its competence, from a constitutional point of view, was, to put 
it mildly, doubtful and where, frequently, the power to act depended on 
stretching the interpretation of a word or phrase in the Charter. As 
the author of this volume puts it, “. . . this development has not actu- 
ally endowed the Assembly with any powers not already implicit in the 
Charter, nor has it displaced the Security Council. What it has done 
is to give the Assembly a stature in the political field that is more com- 
mensurate with that of the Council than was originally intended.” 

Mr. Haviland has carefully traced this metamorphosis in the 
Assembly’s role. He indicates the gradual change which took place in 
the Assembly’s methods of operation as the “warm glow” of the first 
meeting in January, 1946, turned in the following sessions to the bitter 
struggle between Eastern and Western blocs. The extent to which the 
Assembly has exerted its powers in the political security field becomes 
clearer through the examples which are examined. In certain cases, 
such as those dealing with human rights, (the Spanish Case; Indians 
in the Union of South Africa; the Bulgarian, Hungarian and Rumanian 
Case) the Assembly cannot be said to have produced concrete results. 
On the other hand, in cases where the creation of a new type of political 
order was undertaken (such as the Palestine Case and the disposition 
of the Italian Colonies) the work of the Assembly was conspicuously 
successful. The full import of the Assembly’s activities in seeking to 
bring about an end to the Korean fighting is yet to be seen, but even so, 
there can be little doubt of the major place which history must assign 
to the Assembly’s courageous stand against international aggression. 

This brief study is a valuable contribution to the story of the United 
Nations’ work. The author presents his material in a clear and objec- 
tive fashion. There is no need to argue the case for the Assembly ; the 
facts speak for themselves. While it must continue to be a matter of 
regret that the East-West split has forced the Security-Council into 
virtual inactivity, Mr. Haviland’s volume offers fair promise that the 
General Assembly may well assume the Council’s mantle in large 
measure. Perhaps with the years, the middle and small powers may yet 
become the force for world peace which the Great Powers have thus far 
failed to be. 

Columbia University L. Gray Cowan 
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EDUCATION IN A TECHNOLOGICAL Society. 1952. (Paris: UNESCO. 
Tensions and Technology Series. 73pp.) 


This new UNESCO brochure, published in the Tensions and Tech- 
nology Series, states the problem: how can man more truly live under 
the stresses and amid the tensions of modern technological society? — 
and finds the answer chiefly in the field of education, but an answer so 
far only partly achieved by the educational systems of the world. 


In what respects has formal education failed to meet the challenge 
of a technological way of life? It was to this question that experts from 
twelve Member States, from both highly industrialized and only partly 
industrialized countries, addressed themselves. In general, the areas 
of failure were felt to be these: (1) the technical education at present 
given is wholly inadequate to future needs; (2) the general education 
given is lacking in the realistic, contemporary knowledge necessary for 
life in a technological society and inclines towards a bookish “know 
about” rather than a practical “know how”; (3) the cultural content of 
technical education is inadequate; (4) technical education (including 
apprenticeship and other forms of in-industry training) is liable to be 
too narrow in a world of technological change. 

The Expert Conference set itself the task of formulating a series 
of proposals which might form the basis of an international recommend- 
ation under Article IV (4) of the UNESCO Constitution. In doing 
so, it took as its point of view, not that man should be adapted to the 
technological society, but rather how education could form the whole 
man — “the man who is capable of living in a technological society and 
of transforming it to meet the material and spiritual needs of the age.” 

The result is a statement which has a number of fresh insights into 
the present state and status of technical and general education, the 
problems posed for education by occupational change and mobility, and 
the place of girls and women in a technological society. The report 
gives some useful glimpses into current technological needs in such 
countries as India, Turkey, and Brazil, in process of industrialization, 
and relates these needs to developing educational practices in these 
countries. It also reports and comments briefly upon developments in 
countries with a more fully developed industrial system, including 
Switzerland, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States. There 
is a valuable chapter (Chapter VII) in which the Expert Conference 
suggests a number of administrative measures necessary to further the 
integration of education with the needs of a changing technological 
society. In short, more than simply the need to state the role of “organ- 
ized social foresight” was felt by the authors of the report, and there- 
fore some specific suggestions are made. 

A most interesting section of the report is the chapter on “the con- 
tent of general education and the approach to its teaching in a tech- 
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nological society.” (Chapter III) Readers interested not merely in com- 
parative education butint vhole modern controversy over pragmatism 
in education, will be int) ed to note how this international group 
condemns the short-sight« :ss of ingrown traditional education in a 
technological climate, whi. at the same time avoiding the pitfall of 


uninhibited ‘Deweyism’. 
Vancouver, May, 1953 J. A. B. McLetsu 


MONARCHISM IN THE WEIMAR REpusLic. By Walter H. Kaufmann. 
1953. (New York: Bookman Associates. 305pp. $4.00) 


Studies are now appearing of German history after 1918, written 
with a better perspective of years and making use of the additional 
material now available to assist in explaining why the Weimar Republic 
gave way so easily before the Nazi assault. At first sight, one wonders 
whether a history of monarchism in the Weimar Republic is worth- 
while, since monarchism never came anywhere near re-establishing 
itself, and in fact steadily <@:clined as a vital force between 1919 and 
1933. Yet, it is obvious th ¢ much attachment to the Crown would 
survive the crash of 1918, especially in Prussia where it had meant so 
much for so long. And the downfall of November, 1918, was not the 
product of long civil strife (as in Puritan England), or of a wide and 
deep revolutionary movement (as in the France of 1789). It came 
rather from a sudden, sharp disillusionment, a reaction against the 
unwisdom, the mixture of weakness and obstinacy in William II, and 
from Wilsonian or allied pressure. It is Dr. Kaufmann’s opinion that, 
“if William had abdicated on’, two weeks earlier, the monarchy in all 
probability would have been saved.” (p. 49) With the later surrender 
to Nazism in mind, one may agree that the sudden disappearance not 
merely of the Prusso-German monarch, but of all the other royal or 
ducal crowns, made a break in German history which the Weimar 
Republic proved unready or unable adequately to meet. 

That does not mean, however, that the monarchists were justified 
in their aims or means. Dr. Kaufmann is no monarchist, and indeed 
his whole book is a severe commentary on the limitations and impolicy 
of some of their leaders who, like the returned exiles in France in 1815, 
had learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. It was a curious example 
of the irony of history that, “nothing harmed the cause of militant mon- 
archy so much as the election of the monarchist candidate, Hindenburg, 
to the Reich presidency in the spring of 1925.” (p. 232) For Hinden- 
burg, whilst never abandoning ‘.is monarchical sentiments, proved, until 
1932 at any rate, a faithful su, porter of the Republic. Hence, in part, 
the fatal divisions in the monarchist ranks. Not merely did the mon- 
archist Stresemann take a realist view of the situation, and become a 
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“republican by force of reason” (Vernunftrepublikaner) taking many 
with him, but the remaining monarchists, after co-operating for a time 
(1924-28) with the government against the Left, became the prey of 
internal dissensions which were to prove as fatal to them as to the 
Republic. Their party, the D.N.V.P. (German National People’s Party, 
really the old Conservative Party), had always been composed of differ- 
ent strands based on interest as well as sentiment. But the rise of 
Hugenberg to power in 1928 brought more fateful and decisive division. 
Not merely did Westarp, the old aristicratic leader, and his immediate 
followers, split off, but a part of the more purely agrarian interest fol- 
lowed suit, as did the Christian Social group. What was left was less 
a monarchist party than a revival of the older “Pan-Germans.” And 
when this party, with the aid of Papen and some of the big industrialists, 
proved capable of making a deal with the Nazis, the fate not merely of 
Monarchism but of the Republic was sealed. 

Dr. Kaufmann’s book is more than a history of monarchist sentiment 
or effort, and its argument is amply supported by reference to first hand 
authorities, making, with its appendices, a balanced and valuable contri- 
bution to recent German history. 


University of Toronto R. FLENLEY 


GERMANY IN POWER AND EcLipsE: THE BACKGROUND oF GERMAN 
DEVELOPMENT. By James Kerr Pollock and Homer Thomas. 1953. 
(Toronto: D. Van Nostrand Company. viii, 661pp. $13.50) 


As explained in the preface, this volume comprises the essential parts 
of a research project undertaken during the war for the U.S. War and 
State Departments. Twenty-two geopolitical studies, which were pre- 
pared under the direction of Professor J. K. Pollock of the University 
of Michigan, have now been rearranged and offered to the general pub- 
lic. The first part of the book sketches briefly the main geographic 
features of Germany, and recounts at somewhat greater length its politi- 
cal history down to 1939. The remaining two-thirds of the book deal 
with the topography, history, economics, and sociology of the various 
regions of Germany. ‘There is a documentary appendix, a profusion 
of well-drawn maps and charts, and each section is followed by a 
bibliography. 

The jacket advertises the book as “a penetrating analysis of the Ger- 
man lands and people,” but it must be stated at the outset that it is only 
a compilation of encyclopaedic scale. Even as a work of reference, it 
has a number of unsatisfactory features. The historical survey contains 
both misleading statements and some errors of fact. As an example of 
the former, one might cite the following: “The Carolingian era (A.D. 
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751-911) . . . began with the unification of all Germanic holdings in 
France, Italy, and Germany under the leadership of Charlemagne.” 
(p.23) Charlemagne was the greatest though not the first of the Carolin- 
gians, and he came to the throne in 768, not 751. Errors of fact are equal- 
ly common. For example, Charlemagne did not inherit “a united realm” 
(as is stated on p.60) but shared the kingdom with his brother Carloman 
until the latter’s death in 771 ; the Triple Alliance was concluded in 1882, 
five years before the dissolution of the Three Emperor’s Alliance, not 
after the breach with Russia (p.99), and it was not Bismarck who “culti- 
vated the Italians” but the Italians who worked their way into the camp 
of the Central Powers; Hitler was released from Landsberg prison on 
December 20, 1924, not in “early 1925.” (p. 191) In this section, as 
throughout the book, the translation of German technical terms is 
sensibly followed by the German original in parentheses, but it is diffi- 
cult to account for the statement that “the word Reich (realm or com- 
monwealth) was used instead of Empire” in the Weimar constitution. 
(p. 103) In fact, this term which also has the meaning “Empire”, was 
deliberately retained because of its historical link with the Empire (i.e. 
Reich) of Otto the Great and Bismarck. Many of these errors result 
from attempts at over-simplification, and the space available might bet- 
ter have been devoted to an interpretative essay rather than a mere text 
book summary. 

The second part of the book is the more original and the chapters 
on the regions of Germany can be used with profit. Unfortunately, 
for their readability, they are full of wearisome repetition and reveal 
only too clearly their “scissors-and-paste” source. In the twenty page 
chapter on Greater Berlin, for example, we are told three times that the 
city became the capital of the German Reich in 1871. (pp. 229, 233, and 
243) Population statistics are scattered through several pages, but 
nowhere is there the clear statement of the growth of the city which 
one might expect to find in such a work of reference. There are also 
errors of fact: from figures on p. 231 one can only deduce that Berlin’s 
population was nearly 5.5 million by 1939, when the correct figure was 
just under 4.5 million, and the Leipzigerstrasse does not cross the Unter 
den Linden but runs parallel to it. (p.246) 

The bibliographies are a mixture of the valuable and the inconse- 
quential, and reveal some important omissions. Neither Erich Eyck’s 
magisterial work on Bismarck nor his William II is included — in fact, 
there is no history of the German Empire published after 1914. Nor 
are there any recent histories of the Weimar Republic. The documents 
selected for the appendix include a few articles from the constitution 
of 1871, but none from that of 1919. Conversely, there is a valuable 
chart of the party strengths in the Reichstag from 1920 to 1933, but not 
for the period 1871-1918. 
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On the whole the book is disappointing. It falls far short of being 
a significant contribution to the understanding of Germany, as the pub- 
lishers claim, and as a work of reference it must be used with caution. 


University of Toronto Rosert A. SPENCER 


Tito. By Vladimir Dedijer. 1953. (Simon and Schuster: New York: 
Musson: Toronto. vii, 443pp. $6.50) 


This book deals with that great historical mystery, the transforma- 
tion of Tito from a devoted supporter of Stalin’s Russia to its bitterly 
hostile foe. The work of an editor of Borba, who was at Tito’s side 
during the partisan fighting, it is written in the somewhat artificial form 
of conversations with Tito during and after the war in which he gives 
a retrospective explanation of his career. It is, therefore, an official bio- 
graphy, highly favourable to the subject. 

The book falls into three roughly equal parts. The first third is, in 
many ways, the most fascinating, depicting the early years of Josip 
Broz, as machinist, youthful social democrat, prisoner of war in Russia, 
member of the Red Guard during the civil war, trade unionist and Com- 
munist Party official in the Yugoslavia of the twenties. Glimpses are 
given of the history of the Comintern, as Tito, after several years in 
the secretariat of the International, returns to Yugoslavia in 1937 as the 
new leader of the party. At this time he appears a loyal and disciplined 
communist, ready to risk all for the sake of communism and the Soviet 
Union, “the homeland of the workers.” 

The second third of the book deals with events which are more 
familiar, the heroic struggle of Tito and the partisans, and the founding 
of a new revolutionary government in the course of war. Sources of 
friction with the Soviet Union included the slowness of Soviet abandon- 
ment of Mihailovic, Soviet criticism of the “communist” character of 
the liberation movement, and the Yalta decision for a government of 
unity between Tito and the London Yugoslavs. A cautious Russia, 
anxious to maintain its wartime relations with the west, seems to have 
conflicted with a Yugoslavia suffering from a narrowly “Yugoslav” and 
“left-wing communist” conception of the war. 

The final third of the book is the least satisfactory. The breach with 
Soviet Russia is described in terms familiar from the correspondence 
between the two parties already published. Not much fresh light is 
thrown on the reasons for this historic break. Some new information 
confuses the issue further. Thus, for instance, in the controversy over 
a Balkan federation, Stalin seems to have favoured a Bulgarian-Yugo- 
slav federation in the form desired by Yugoslavia, and questioned 
Dimitrov’s procedures and proposals. In the Cominform itself, Yugo- 
slavia clearly had a leading role, and was active in criticizing the tactics 
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of brother parties, French and Italian. Even the faith of the Yugoslav 
communists in Stalin personally seems to have been shaken only in mid- 
1948, and not in the early stages of the dispute. In the conflict con- 
cerning joint-stock companies, Yugoslav criticism of what they con- 
sidered a device of Soviet exploitation of their economy is made clear, 
but Stalin is pictured as finally giving up this instrument of control in 
the face of this criticism. In the detailed account of conversations with 
Stalin, the reader is frequently left wondering how far the author’s 
memory of these events can be relied upon, and what would be the 
reaction of a more independent observer. No doubt a satisfying ex- 
planation of the conflict will be found, if ever, only when more inde- 
pendent sources on both the Yugoslav and the Russian sides of the 
controversy become available. In the meantime this is a fascinating 
account of one side of the story. 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H., 
May, 1953. H. Gorpon SKILLING 


TITOISM AND THE COMINFORM. By Adam B. Ulam. 1952. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; Toronto: S. J. Reginald 
Saunders. 243pp. $5.50) 


Mr. Ulam has succeeded very well in gathering the most important 
developments which preceded, accompanied, or followed Tito’s break 
with Moscow, and in relating this most characteristic story of Stalin’s 
world-wide imperialism. Even if some of Mr. Ulam’s theories are 
doubtful, the main point — was Tito or Stalin responsible for the 
break? — is brought forward quite clearly and reduced to Stalin’s lust 
for power. There was no single man and no single Communist Party 
devoted to Moscow so fully as were Tito and the Yugoslav Communist 
Party. Still, they have been denounced by Moscow as an enemy far 
more dangerous than any “capitalistic’’ country because they had one 
curious fault — for all their love for the Soviet Union, they were will- 
ing to sell Russians only milk and not the cow herself. They did not 
let the Russian “experts” infiltrate the Yugoslav secret police, army and 
Party organization, and held these organs of real power exclusively in 
their own hands. This is why “Titoism” could be victorious in Yugo- 
slavia. The differences between the other satellites and the Kremlin 
might have been much larger than between Belgrade and Moscow but, 
nevertheless, Moscow could handle them quite easily, because neither 
the Polish Gomulka nor the Czech Slansky nor any other satellite satrap 
thought soon enough of building up a secret police which would be 
really their own. 

What has been the cause of the ever-recurring deviations from the 
Kremlin’s notorious “general line’? Mr. Ulam finds the answer in the 
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fact that the new Communist rulers, misinterpreting their real position, 
developed too much independence in deciding every day policy. The 
answer should be formulated more broadly: even behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and on every Party level, most people cannot avoid thinking and they 
must get into conflict with their elected or appointed superiors whenever 
they have the impression that, in solving their Party problems in their 
own way, they are right and their superiors, wrong. The “mental battle”, 
as one United States’ diplomat has rightly called it, will continue in the 
Soviet realm, whatever the Kremlin may do to suppress it. 

Is Titoism able to develop into something more human than Stalin- 
ism? Mr. Ulam shows that this is no longer a purely theoretical prob- 
lem. ‘Tito’s regime is changing already. It has slowed down the forc- 
ible collectivization, it has opened commercial relations with the West, 
and it begins to co-operate with us in other spheres too. Tito has no 
other choice and his co-operation with the West cannot avoid bringing 
his regime step by step into greater harmony with western ideas — 
though the tempo has been rather slow up to now. Do we really try to 
ask Tito for more? 


Toronto FRANK TRESNAK 


Your War For Peace. By Brigadier General Frank L. Howley. 1953. 
(New York: Henry Holt and Co.; Toronto: Clarke Irwin and Co. 


166pp. $3.75) 


It is not irrelevant to point out that the author of this ‘slam bang’ 
treatise was, according to his publisher, up until 1940 interested “pri- 
marily in the field of advertising.”” General Howley played a vigorous 
part as U.S. Commandant in Berlin during the air lift and went back in 
1952 to revisit Germany and size up the changes in the country. With 
this visit his book is mainly concerned, but, presumably in the process 
of writing, his account is expanded into the author’s reflections on the 
whole round world and the defects of American foreign policy. The 
author has strong views and sells them — and himself — with great 
vigour. We hear twice about his Distinguished Service Medal and his 
broken back, are told that Prime Minister Nehru is even “squirrelier” 
than his sister, that Egyptians are “mostly fit to be houseboys, market- 
place wranglers and small-time opportunists,” and that Yugoslavia is 
“a wonderful example of ‘puddin’ Head’ thinking.” The second great 
American policy of co-existence was “an out-and-out, made-to-order 
British Policy.” The next one, containment, was “a stupid philosophy 
for a great and vigorous nation.”” What the United States needs, says 
General Howley, is a policy of “aggressive righteousness,” which looks 
very much like Mr. Dulles’ pre-election manifesto, but also it involves 
withdrawing “the respectability of recognition which the present 
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criminal organization in the Kremlin enjoys.” Like the late George M. 
Cohan who never overlooked the possibility of exploiting the popularity 
of the American flag in a musical review the author ends up with his 
best sales talk. 

“There is nothing we Americans cannot do. There is nothing we 
cannot do if we believe in ourselves, our families, our country and our 
God — and a beginning is to believe in ourselves — you for example.” 

Such books as these unconsciously expose a state of mind in the 
United States which is as revealing as it is significant. 


The University of British Columbia, F. H. Sowarp 
April, 1953. 


KUOMINTANG AND CHINESE CoMMuNIsT ExitEs. By Robert C. North 
with Ithiel de Sola Pool. 1952. (Stanford: University Press. vii, 


130pp. $1.75) 


This book is one of a series of “élite studies.” They include among 
others, the “élites” of Great Britain, France, and America. India is 
not included, which is a pity, since India no less than China is a great 
Asian power, and has similar problems. Indian solutions, however, 
differ markedly from those of China. The contrast might be instructive. 

In this study, the authors have assumed that the leading members 
of the Kuomintang and the Chinese Communist Parties constitute 
“corps d élite,’ and thev have sought to show how the constituents have 
acquired their memberships, and what kind of people they are. They 
find that the composition of both parties at the top, in the particulars 
they have studied, is similar. Political sympathies, it seems, have not 
been noticeably influenced by social origins, by economic status, or by 
educational opportunities. The preponderating ‘type in both parties, is 
the son of the ci-devant scholar-administrator, with a Chinese classical 
education, who has found in the role of “professional revolutionary,” 
a compensation for his normal expectations under the old regime, ex- 
pectations which withered with the Mandarinate in 1911. The pro- 
fession of revolutionary it seems, has a professional etiquette. Few 
heads fall. The same characters figure again and again throughout the 
history of both parties. Political longevity is the norm. Political 
assassination, distressingly common on either side, seems to have stopped 
short at the top professional level. In the Communist Party, deviation 
too, has been common. Few of the leaders have been guiltless in this. 
Yet the deviationist, after a discreet eclipse, has emerged to power, again 
and again. Chinese communism evidently provides a redemption, which 
its parent creed lacks. 

The leaders of both parties have risen to power in their respective 
hierarchies in a similar manner. The party organisations of course 
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have a common origin. Both are modelled on the Soviet pattern. Local 
parties nominate representatives to higher echelons, and rising by a 
pyramidal process, arrive at a national body with an executive commit- 
tee. This at least is the theory. In practice, the composition of the 
ruling caucus is manipulated, and it is these manipulations which con- 
stitute the stuff of political manoeuvre. In this, both Mao and Chiang 
play prominent parts. 

Despite the community of hereditary economic interests shared by 
the notables of both parties, the KMT have espoused the cause of the 
mercantile and city populations, while the communists have concentra- 
ted on the peasants. Oddly enough, it was the insistent demand of the 
Cominform, stoutly resisted by Mao, that the Communist Party should 
concentrate its endeavours on the city proletariat. Since in China, some 
two thirds of the available land holdings are in the hands of peasant- 
proprietors, the “landed interests” have paradoxically followed the Com- 
munists, while the city workers have gone with the Kuomintang. (The 
trade unions have always been the despair, rather than the hope of the 
Chinese communists. ) 

With such a division of interests, it was thus possible for the Kuo- 
mintang corps d’élite to indulge in profitable excursions into trade, while 
protecting the merchants, but for the communists no such perquisites 
offered themselves in a land where the average land holding is two acres. 
It is not difficult to see therefore, the force of the criticism of the Kuo- 
mintang that its members were hopelessly “corrupt” (i.e. had become 
rich) while those of the communist party were “honest” (i.e. had not 
become rich). (From the anti-corruption drives, and corruption trials 
of party members since the Communists came into power, the commu- 
nists seem to be no more proof against the temptations of the cities, 
given the opportunity, than were the Kuomintang.) This led ultimately 
to the recognition by the peasants, that they had more to gain by acqui- 
escing to government by a communist caucus, than by a Kuomintang one. 

This study is of importance to an understanding of certain Asian 
political movements. It highlights the real arena of political action — 
the tightly-knit groups of men seeking power, and their internal con- 
flicts. The temptation here in the West is to judge these situations in 
terms of popular political persuasion — the familiar constituent of our 
own political scene. In fact, millions of illiterate peasants are pre- 
occupied with the problem of subsistence, while, far above their heads, 
small groups of educated men, compete among themselves for the prizes 
of power. The common man in Asia has learned from time imme- 
morial that under these dynastic stresses he must “bend with the 


wind.” 


University of Toronto W. A. C. H. Dosson 
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THE ENEMy WITHIN. By Raymond J. de Jaegher and Irene Corbally 
Kuhn, 1952. (New York: Doubleday & Co. Inc. 314pp. $3.75) 


Father de Jaegher was working at a mission station at An-kuo in 
Central Hopei until March, 1943, when he was interned by the Japanese 
with other allied nationals. After the Japanese surrender he remained 
in China until April, 1949. The book is mainly a denunciation of the 
Chinese Communists based on the author’s experiences. 

The author’s claims about the length and extent of his direct con- 
tacts with the Chinese Communist organisation appear to be consider- 
ably exaggerated. He claims to have “lived among the Reds” for six 
years from 1937 to 1943 (p. 263) and there are numerous passages 
which would lead the reader to suppose that he had been living in a 
Communist area all through this period and had had frequent meetings 
with local Communist leaders. But in March, 1943, he was arrested, 
not by the Communists, but by the Japanese though the narrative has 
only mentioned a temporary Japanese occupation of An-kuo in April, 
1938. In fact, the Japanese captured all the hsien cities of Central 
Hopei in the campaigns of 1939. For most of the period when the 
author claims to have been living “among the Reds” he was actually 
living in a suburb of a Japanese occupied town. For a time he may still 
have been able to make trips into countryside which was under Com- 
munist control but information about even the major developments in 
Central Hopei disappears from the narrative after the beginning of 
1940. There is, for example, no mention of the Japanese campaign of 
1942 which compelled General Lu Cheng-ts’ao and all regular Commu- 
nist troops to evacuate the area. 

Even for the period before 1940 there are indications that the 
author’s contacts with the Communist organisation were much less close 
than he claims. For example, he devotes nearly two pages to Chang 
Chen, a Communist sub-district commander who had been a teacher at 
the Catholic University in Peiping, but apparently never heard that 
Chang Chen had been arrested in the spring of 1939 for suspected com- 
plicity in the Hsiung Ta-chen affair. There are a number of factual 
errors on points which would have been common knowledge to anyone 
who read the local Communist press or had frequent conversations wita 
people in the Communist organisation. For instance, the formation of 
the New Fourth Army is dated as 1940. Most remarkable, the Com- 
munist agrarian programme is described almost entirely in terms of the 
more extreme policies which started in 1946. There is no indication 
that the author was aware of the very different land regulations which 
were in force during the period when he claims close contacts with the 
Communist organisation. 

Some sections, such as the account of Kuomintang-Communist fight- 
ing in North Honan in 1940, simply reproduce the official Kuomintang 
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version. What is harder to evaluate is the authenticity of the incidents 
which the author claims to have directly witnessed. To anyone with 
alternative sources of information many of these incidents must appear 
highly improbable. For example, it is alleged that General Lu Cheng- 
ts’ao threatened the author because he had helped civilians wounded in 
a Japanese attack. (p.83) The reviewer knew General Lu fairly well 
and stayed at his headquarters for periods totalling two or three months 
and his alleged remarks are entirely out of character with the opinions 
he would express when talking to his own staff. If the story has any 
real basis it seems most probable that General Lu was trying to see if 
there were any limits to the author’s credulity. Again, the author claims 
to have been an eyewitness to a Communist attempt to enforce a nudist 
policy. (p. 63) “Bare-breasted women” have been one of the regular 
features of anti-Communist publicity ever since the 1920’s but even if 
this particular incident was true it was certainly entirely contrary to 
official Communist policy which, in such matters, tends to be puritani- 
cal, as shown by the bowdlerization of traditional drama and ballads. 
Some of the author’s stories may be true. There is evidence from 
more reliable sources of fairly widespread atrocities during the more 
extreme agrarian policies after 1945 and even during the earlier period 
Communist standards may have been lower in Central Hopei than in the 
more stable areas further west. But any genuine criticism of Chinese 
Communism is only discredited by this kind of distorted and exaggera- 
ted denunciation against a background of uncritical idealisation of the 
Kuomintang and of the traditional Confucian social system. The book 
is in the same category as those Communist publications which depict 
American society as entirely dominated by lynching and racketeering. 


Australian National University, Canberra LINDSAY OF BIRKER 


Cryton: THe DEVELOPMENT oF Its LAwWs AND ConstTiTuUTION. The 
British Commonwealth, Volume 7, edited by George W. Keeton. 
By Sir Ivor Jennings and H. W. Tambiah. 1952. (London: Stevens. 
xvi, 319pp. $10.75) 


Like the other volumes in this series, this book is concerned with 
the legal and constitutional system of one of the countries of the British 
Commonwealth. In all of these countries there has been a development 
of great interest to students of comparative law and comparative gov- 
ernment. In all of them Cabinet and Parliamentary government on the 
British model has at some time been introduced and has then been modi- 
fied and adapted to meet local need. In all of them, some or all of the 
law of England has been introduced to develop thereafter mainly in 
response to local pressures. In some cases, e.g. Australia, the only 
change in the English law has been in response to the need to adjust to 
the altered conditions of an egalitarian and largely pastoral society. In 
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others — Canada, South Africa, and Ceylon — the Civil Law preceded 
English Law and there have been interesting mixtures and accommoda- 
tions. Again, notably in personal law in such countries as India, Paki- 
stan, and Ceylon, some of the principles of indigenous non-European law 
have remained side by side with that brought by Europeans. The per- 
mutations of this varied pattern make fascinating study. 

Sir Ivor Jennings and Mr. Tambiah have produced a study which is 
on the whole clear and illuminating. In a brief review, it is only pos- 
sible to indicate the two salient points of the book. 

Students of comparative constitutions know that Ceylon was pro- 
vided, after 1931, with a constitution which was a failure — though an 
interesting failure. It was an ingenious idea on the part of the 
Donoughmore Commission to suggest adapting the Committee system 
of the League of Nations and of English local government to a Crown 
Colony with a serious communal problem. However, it did not work 
out as expected. Ceylon came round in the end to Cabinet Government. 
As the authors say: 

“The Donoughmore Constitution had few friends at its beginning and 
none at all at the end. It had nevertheless some advantages. It covered 
the awkward gap between representative government and responsible gov- 
ernment. It enabled the Ceylonese Ministers to take some of the steps — 
especially in the fields of education and health — which they thought 
necessary. It gave them a broad experience of the problems of govern- 
ment. It taught them the necessity for co-ordination and common action. 
There may be argument whether they could have taken complete responsi- 
bility in 1931; there was no doubt at all in 1945.” 

And so Ceylon now has Cabinet government very similar to that 
which obtains in the rest of the Commonwealth. An interesting feature, 
which may shock constitutional purists, is that the conventions govern- 
ing the relations of ministers to the crown, collective responsibility, and 
so forth, are openly defined in the constitution arid not left to the sacred 
intuition of the people. 

The legal system has a fascinating complexity, as the following com- 
mentary shows: 

“The Island thus has a common criminal law which is fundamentally 
English, and a civil law which is fundamentally Roman-Dutch law, with a 
very large infusion of English law; but the laws governing marriage and 
divorce, parents and children, and the succession to property, depend upon 
the community to which a person belongs. If he is Kendyan Sinhalese, a 
Tamil inhabitant of Jaffna, or a Muslim, these matters are decided by his 
personal law; in other cases they are regulated by Roman-Dutch law modi- 
fied by English law.” 

There must be many students of government who envy the opportu- 
nities which have in the last few years presented themselves to Sir Ivor 
Jennings. Clearly, he is not wasting them. 


McGill University. J. R. Mattory 
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LAND AND Society In MaraBar. By Adrian C. Meyer. 1952. (Tor- 
onto: Oxford University Press. 158pp. $2.50) 


Mr. Adrian C. Mayer has written a readable and valuable treatise. 
Usually one failing of books written on India is that they attempt to 
deal with too much — either territory, or history, or custom, etc. As 
such, while much of what they write may have value, there is sufficient 
error to rob it of authenticity. Besides, human life is much too short 
for one man to make a really accurate appraisal of that great land. Mr. 
Mayer overcomes this weakness by confining his study strictly to one 
section of India, Malabar. 

Of all Indian peoples, the Malayalis have had more historical con- 
tact with the West than any other — at least two thousand years of it. 
They have, however, remained essentially an Indian people. In certain 
respects they have customs and social regulations which are unique, but 
there is a general foundation of social behaviour common to the rest 
of the sub-continent. 

The writer has an obvious sympathy for the people who are the ob- 
ject of his study and has tried to be impartial. Arm-chair diagnosticians 
may find him rather unorthodox in his approach, but his conclusions are 
more accurate and true to life. 
| A good glossary of Indian words should have been included in this 
volume, but has been omitted, primarily, I suppose, because he is writing 
in India and to a people presumably acquainted with the social and tech- 
nical terms involved. Apart from this, however, to anyone anxious to 
have a better insight into the problems facing India to-day, both at the 
level of the administrator and the “ryot” or land-tiller, this book is most 
| helpful. While the picture given is primarily of Malabar, its value ex- 
tends far beyond this limited area. It is an authentic picture of chang- 
ing India seen from the level of the communist attack in Asia — the 
agrarian. His closing sentence reads, “In Malabar, a land of great 
traditions, the future presents a perilous, but rewarding, prospect.” At 
least in this statement, the application to all India, is very correct. 
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C.].1.A. ACTIVITIES 


20th ANNUAL STUDY CONFERENCE 


Discussion was spirited at the three round tables of the Institute’s 
20th Annual Study Conference, held at The University of Western 
Ontario, London, on June 6 and 7. The general topic was Uniting the 
Free World and the conference came at a time when there was diver- 
gency of opinion between the Great Powers of the Western World. 


There were 80 members present from 12 branches and 37 guests 
representative of the diplomatic corps of the Commonwealth, of gov- 
ernment departments in Ottawa and of private Canadian and American 
public education organizations with which the Institute long has had 
relations. 


The annual dinner was addressed by Mr. Max Freedman, Washing- 
ton correspondent of the Southam Press and The Manchester Guardian, 
who spoke on “The Foreign Policy of the Eisenhower Administration.” 
The Institute’s President, Mr. Edgar McInnis, was chairman and 
others at the head table were: President G. E. Hall of the University ; 
Mr. Ramji Ram Saksena, High Commissioner for India; Colonel 
R. P. Baker, London branch representative on the Institute’s National 
Council; Dr. Hartley M. Thomas, retiring Chairman of the branch; 
Mr. W. L. Gordon, vice-chairman of the Institute’s Council. 


President Hall and the Board of Governors of the University 
received the conferees prior to dinner. 
Officers of the round tables were: 


Unity of the West—Chairman, Dr. Thomas, London; Rapporteur, 
Dr. Arthur C. Turner, Toronto. 


Uniting the West and Asia—Chairman, Professor J. H. Aitchison, 
Halifax; Rapporteur, Mr. John K. Elliott, London. 


Unity Through the United Nations—Chairman, Professor F. H. 
Soward, Vancouver; Rapporteur, Mr. H. I. Nelson, Toronto. 


The rapporteurs reported their round table discussions at the 
plenary session and there was discussion. Eighteen Discussion Leaders 
were equally active at the conference. 
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